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Motes of the Month. 


THE Society of Antiquaries of Scotland is 
doing good work in circulating a “ Pre- 
liminary List of Sculptured Stones older than 
A.D. 1100, with symbols and Celtic ornament, 
in Scotland.” ‘The object of the Council of 
the Society in circulating this list is to obtain 
information about new stones not as yet 
known to archeologists, and also about 
stones included in the list that have been 
lost, moved, or destroyed. It is intended to 
be preparatory to the complete descriptive 
catalogue of the early sculptured stones of 
Scotland, to which the funds of the growing 
fellowship have been devoted for the next 
two years. This rough catalogue has been 
compiled by Mr. J. Romilly Allen, and in- 
cludes three classes of monuments—(1) boul- 
ders, slabs, or pillars, with symbols incised ; 
(2) crosses, cross-slabs, or recumbent coped- 
stones, with symbols and Celtic ornament 
sculptured in relief; and (3) crosses, cross- 
slabs, or recumbent coped-stones, with Celtic 
ornament, but without symbols. The list is 
arranged in counties ; the total of the monu- 
ments enumerated is one hundred and eighty- 


eight. 
te 


Mr. J. Romilly Allen, who is now busy with 
his survey of the sculptured stones of Scot- 
land north of the Dee, has discovered a new 
inscribed stone amongst some geological 
specimens at Invergordon Castle. The in- 
scription is in capitals of the same form as 
those in the Irish Gospels of the best period, 
say, eighth century. Only a fragment re- 
VOL. XXII. 


mains of about eight lines, with four letters 
in each line, so that it is difficult at present 
to make much of it. 


te 
Mr. Shitscle® hes recently made a very 
curious discovery. In taking the bones out 
of one of the ancient Celtic urns from Pen- 
maenmawr, he found a small boat-shaped 
stone cup inside the urn, which has been 
pronounced unique. 


te Se 

The collection of portraits of the Bishops of 
Carlisle at Rose Castle does not include one 
of William Nicolson, Bishop of Carlisle 1702- 
1718, Bishop of Londonderry 1718-1726, 
Archbishop of Cashel 1726, in which year 
he died. This hiatus is now likely to be 
supplied; a portrait of the bishop is in 
possession of his descendant, Colonel Linde- 
say, who proposes to send it over from Ire- 
land to Rose Castle, in order that a copy 
may be made. This offer the present Bishop 
of Carlisle has accepted, and a second copy 
will probably be made for Queen’s College, 
Oxford. It is also contemplated to repro- 
duce the picture as frontispiece to Bishop 
Nicolson’s diaries, now being edited for pub- 
lication by Mrs. Henry Ware. These diaries 
are most interesting reading: they are so 
vivid that their readers get into touch with 
the writer, and feel that he is but little divided 
from the present day, and yet he records 
how, as Archdeacon Nicolson, he was pre- 
sented at Windsor to Charles II., whom he 
calls optime regum. 


Owing to the persistent inclemency of the 
weather, the excavations projected by Lord 
Muncaster and the Cumberland and West- 
morland Antiquarian Society at the Roman 
fort of Hardknott, in South-west Cumberland, 
have had to be abandoned for this year at 


least. In our January number we reported 
a preliminary experiment made in October 
last under the direction of Mr. Swainson- 
Cowper, F.S.A. Another was made this 
spring under Sir Herbert Maxwell, who had 
some ten men at work for three days, and 
found great quantities of Roman pottery and 
relics. It was intended to have seriously 
tackled the job this August after Parliament 
rose, but when Lord Muncaster and Chan- 


cellor Ferguson met to make arrangements, 
L 
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they found the camp, which, though very 
high above sea-level, is in a hollow, soaked 
with water like a peat-bog ; any excavations 
would have been at once drowned out, while 
heavy and blinding rain-squalls were ever 
sweeping over its exposed area. Under these 
circumstances it was decided to abandon 
operations for this year, and to try and make 
a systematic start early next spring. The 
exposed situation and its remoteness from 
habitations render the undertaking difficult, 
and the daily getting to and fro will take up 
much time ; it will probably be expedient to 
form some sort of camp or shelter. 


¢ o£ & 

We are pleased to be able to say that the 
movement, which we mentioned in our April 
number, to rescue from destruction Tullie 
House, Carlisle, has been successful; the 
house has been purchased by public sub- 
scription, and presented to the town on con- 
dition of adopting the Free Libraries Act. 
This was done unanimously at a large meet- 
ing of ratepayers, and the matter is now in 
the hands of the Corporation of Carlisle, who 
propose to utilize Tullie House as a museum, 
and to build in its ample grounds accommo- 
dation for a free library, school of art, picture 
gallery, etc. So soon as the museum is 
ready for their reception, Mr. Robert Fergu- 
son, F.S.A., of Morton, will present to the 
town his invaluable collection of pre-historic, 
Roman, and other antiquities, found in 
Cumberland and Westmorland, and now at 
his residence at Morton. Other people will 
probably follow this generous example. 


The Newcastle Society of Antiquaries has 
lost through death another distinguished 
member, at the ripe age of 73. Mr. Robert 
Spence, banker, was a courteous, charitable, 
and well-known member of the Society of 
Friends. As an antiquary he was a diligent 
and discriminating collector of coins, en- 
gravings, autographs, and rare books. His 
residence at North Shields is described as 
‘a very museum.” His extensive collection 
of manuscripts included, among others of 
special value, many original writings of 
George Fox, the founder of the Quakers. 


Further church wall-paintings have been just 
brought to light in Cornwall at the church of 


Linkinhorne, near Collington. The Western 
Morning News says that in peeling off the 
layers of white lime from the south wall, 
portions of texts, in old black letters, sur- 
rounded by scrolls, were noticed, and below 
these again indications of coloured figures ; 
and on a careful and complete removal of 
these outer surfaces a life-size figure of our 
Lord was disclosed, with groups of smaller 
figures at each side and beneath His feet, 
representing the seven acts of mercy—to 
give food to the hungry, drink to the thirsty, 
clothing to the naked, harbour to the home- 
less, to visit the sick, to minister to prisoners, 
to “erry (the) ded.” The groups with the 
words on labels above are imperfect, and 
have not yet been fully identified. The 
act of clothing and that of visiting prisoners 
seem to be included in one picture. The 
legends appear to be all in English. The 
dispenser of mercy in every act (excepting 
the last, in which a priest with a tonsure 
appears) is a woman in the dress of an abbess, 
with a peculiar bag at her waist, sometimes 
called a “gipsy bag.” The figure of our 
Lord, under a canopy or tent, against a 
diapered background, is finely outlined. He 
is represented with a nimbus (enclosing a 
cross) surrounding His head, and with 
wounded side, hands, and feet. His bleed- 
ing hands are uplifted as if in blessing (“ Ye 
have done it unto Me”), and the symbolical 
treatment of the subject throughout is of 
much interest. The fresco (for such, no 
doubt, it is, although executed on only a thin 
coat of plaster, and in a manner very different 
from Italian frescoes) is probably only one of 
a series which occupied the spaces between 
the door and window openings of the south 
aisle ; indeed, further west is a portion of 
another painting, the subject of which has 
not yet been made out, and which was 
covered by the post-Reformation lettering 
alluded to. The words “King James” pro- 
bably fix the exact period of this latter treat- 
ment. There can be little doubt that the 
frescoes are of the same date as the aisle 
itself (circa 1380), and that they are on the 
original plastered surfaces of the masonry. 


Mr. Blair, F.S.A., writes to us from South 
Shields with reference to the statement made 
recently by Mr. Grover, in his address at 
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Oxford, with reference to Silchester as pos- 
sessing the only Roman forum to be seen in 
Britain, which was quoted in the last number 
of the Antiguary. He points out that every 
pilgrim to the Wall well knows the fine forum 
at Chesters (Cilurnum), which, with all its 
adjuncts, has been open for many years. 
Moreover, in 1874-5, the forum of South 
Shields was laid bare, and is now open to 
everyone visiting the station. This latter is 
not so large as the Chesters forum, but has 
like it the curia, etc., or rather the remains of 
them. 


¢ ke & 

Peterborough Cathedral is to be re-opened 
with much ceremony, after the long process 
of restoration, on October 14. In the No- 
vember issue of the Antiguary we hope that an 
analysis of the important work accomplished 
will be given by the competent pen of the able 
supervisor, Mr. J. T. Irvine. The love of noto- 
riety and of cheap fame for very small deeds 
has been much on the increase of late years. 
These unworthy desires have been much 
pandered to by the builders of Nonconform- 
ing chapels, who are ready to supply as many 
inscribed “foundation stones” as there are 
Browns, Joneses, and Robinsons to find 
bank-notes. It is melancholy to note that 
this same catch-penny expedient has now 
reached even to our historic cathedrals. At 
the last meeting of the executive committee 
of the Peterborough Cathedral restoration, it 
was agreed, “‘ Mr. Pearson having been con- 
sulted, that the names of the donors of the 
honorary canons’ stalls should be placed on 
the misereres.” And yet the total cost of all 
these stalls is only £125! It is a little com- 
fort that these names will be out of sight, but 
we should like just to hear the robust Bishop 
of Peterborough speak out his mind for five 
minutes on this subject. 


The American Bookmaker for August has a 
good, though brief, illustrated article on book- 
plates, in which their origin and early history 
are described. Some of the earliest were 
designed by Albert Diirer. The first known 
English example is that of Sir Nicholas 
Bacon, 1574, father of Lord Bacon; it is a 
fine heraldic specimen, the helmet richly 
mantled, and has three lines of lettering 
below the motto. The next discovered Eng- 


lish one is that of Elizabeth Pindar, 1608, of 
which an example remains in the British 
Museum. Among other notable ex-libris are 
those of Robert Harley, Earl of Oxford, with 
seventeen quarterings ; Matthew Prior ; Laur- 
ence Sterne; David Garrick; Horace Wal- 
pole ; John Wilkes ; and Robert Bloomfield. 
The taste for ex-libris plates has pleasantly 
revived of late years, many of our best known 
men and women of letters having book-plates 
that often show much originality and careful 
design. Some of the most charming that we 
have seen are those designed by that rising 
young artist, Mr. Leslie Brooke. 


& &¢ & 
The second International Folk-lore Congress, 
under the presidency of Mr. Andrew Lang, 
is to be held in London in September, 
1891. It is proposed at this conference to 
constitute an International Folk-lore Council. 
The first list of nominations to this council 
is a thoroughly catholic one, including well- 
known names of distinguished “ folk-lorists ” 
(a term of their own coining) of English, 
Irish, French, Danish, Portuguese, German, 
Russian, American, and Anglo-Indian nation- 
ality. ‘Mr. G. L. Gomme, F.S.A., is the 
chairman of the organizing committee of the 


congress. 
¢ & & 
Mr. Morgan S. Williams, of Aberpergwm, 
Neath, writes to us: “In ‘Notes of the 
Month’ of April’s issue of the Antiguary 
mention is made of an old English silver 
teapot, exhibited at the meeting of the 
Leicestershire Architectural and Archzologi- 
cal Society, with date mark 1691, that being 
six years earlier than the earliest teapot men- 
tioned by Mr. Cripps in his Old English Plate. 
I thought it might interest some of your 
readers to know of one still earlier, which I 
have, with London hall-mark and date 1682.” 


¢ & ¢ 
An exhibition, illustrative of the Royal House 
of Hanover, is to be held in the New Gallery 
during the first three months of next year. 
The project is under the care of an influential 
committee — secretary, Mr. Leonard C. 
Lindsay, F.S.A. It is proposed that the 
exhibition should include not only portraits 
of the royal family, but also those of the 
most famous statesmen, lawyers, divines, 
L 2 
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commanders (naval and military), and the 
representatives of art, literature, and science. 
The period is particularly rich with eminent 
statesmen and commanders, commencing 
with Marlborough (who died in 1772), Prince 
Eugene, Stanhope, Bolingbroke, Harley (Earl 
of Oxford), the Walpoles, the Pelhams, Chat- 
ham, Wolfe, Clive, Anson, Rodney, Pitt, 
Fox, Burke, Sheridan, Perceval, Sir John 
Moore, Keppel, Duncan, Nelson, and con- 
cluding with Wellington. In literature we 
find the names of Addison, Pope, Johnson, 
Swift, Chesterfield, Defoe, Goldsmith, Cowper, 
Burns, Hume, Gibbon, Wordsworth, Shelley, 
Keats, Byron, and Scott; in music and the 
drama those of Handel, Haydn, Boyce, Arne, 
Burney, Garrick, Colley Cibber, Foote, Quin, 
Macklin, Kemble, and Mrs. Siddons; and 
among men of science Newton, Halley, 
Macclesfield, Herschel, Hunter, Watt, Davy, 
and many others. The committee are con- 
fident that it will be possible to bring together 
one of the most remarkable and instructive 
seties of portraits of public characters ever 
displayed ; and they feel, moreover, that the 
artistic success of the exhibition will be 
assured by the presence of the works of such 
eminent men (besides those already named) 
as Kneller, Thornhill, Ramsay, Raeburn, 
West, Flaxman, Lawrence, Cosway, and 
Wedgwood. It will further comprise minia- 
tures, prints, drawings, books, manuscripts 
(including autographs), embroideries, plate, 
porcelain, coins and medals, seals, and per- 
sonal relics. 


A portion of the old silk mill at Derby has 
collapsed. The Corporation have now con- 
demned the whole structure. This is unfor- 
tunate ; but it would be hard to blame them, 
for the building is in so dangerous a condition 
that without great expense it cannot possibly 
be repaired. The whole of one side has 
been shored up for some time past. ‘This is 
the mill erected on an island in the Derwent 
by John Lombe, in 1718. It was the first 
successful silk mill in England. Lombe suc- 
ceeded in bringing over from Italy models of 
the machinery in use in that country, which 
had hitherto been kept a secret. 


Harelaw, in the vicinity of Lochgelly, Fife- 
shire, long suspected to be a tumulus, has 


recently been explored. Much ancient pot- 
tery had been found round about it previously, 
and considerable hopes of a “find” were 
entertained. The mound, on having its true 
inwardness disclosed, has been found to con- 
sist of a very large mass of stones piled to a 
height of fully 30 feet. After a deep, broad 
trench had been driven into the western side 
of the structure, ‘a neatly-formed stone cist 
was discovered, and on the freestone cover 
being removed a cinerary urn was exposed to 
view, containing bones and wood ashes. The 
cist was 2 feet long, by 18 inches in breadth, 
and 15 inches in depth. It is composed of 
four flat and carefully-dressed stones set on 
edge, and it seemed to have been carefully 
puddled above and below with clay. It was 
found at a depth of about three feet below the 
surface of the mound. The urn, which is 
quite entire, is remarkably perfect in shape, 
formed of a bluish clay common to the dis- 
trict, and is entirely covered outside with the 
usual rude ornamentation. It is 54 inches 
in height, 20} inches in circumference at its 
greatest girth, tapering to 9 inches at its base. 
The bones in the urn were much decayed, 
consisting only of a few tiny fragments—even 
the teeth being so soft that they crumbled on 
being touched, thus testifying to the remote 
antiquity of the deposit.” Still further ex- 
ploration is projected, and it may be hoped 
that Harelaw has still other secrets in its 
keeping to reward the archzologist. 


Our contemporary, the Re/iguary, has recently 
stated that the Llanelltyd chalice and paten 
‘*‘ would find their proper resting-place in the 
national collection in Bloomsbury.” Welsh 
archeologists will be grieved at the proposed 
removal of these interesting relics to the 
British Museum. Surely they would find a 
fitting place beside that valuable manuscript, 
the “ Liber. Pontificalis Domini Aniani 
Bangoriensis Episcopi” (A.D. 1268-1306), in 
Bangor Cathedral Library? If it be true that 
the date of the chalice and paten is not later 
than 1300, Bishop Anian’s pontifical is con- 
temporaneous. This plate would be conse- 
crated according to the “ Use of Bangor,” 
and it is interesting that after the lapse of 
five centuries plate and book should thus be 
reunited. We hope that it is not too late 
for their reunion to be maintained. If these 
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valuable relics are removed to Bloomsbury, 
they will become lost in a crowd. Moreover, 
a church is their fitting resting-place. 


A point of exceptional interest which was 
brought out at the recent meeting of the 
Somersetshire Archeological Society, by a 
communication from Mr. J. Page, of Williton, 
is the discovery of a stone at Winsford, 
Exmoor, bearing the inscription CARATACI 
EPpus. Such is the reading of Professor 
Rhys, who, however, is uncertain about the 
second word. He has visited the place, 
and pronounces this stone to be one of the 
most important monuments in South-Western 
England. Steps have already been taken for 
the preservation of the stone, and for such 
further explorations as may seem desirable. 


The Speaker, in a recent speech at Leaming- 
ton, started the interesting subject of the 
mace of the House of Commons, with the 
result that the special authority on historic 
insignia, Mr. W. H. St. John Hope, con- 
tributed a valuable letter to the Zimes on 
August 28 which thus concludes: “I have 
little doubt that the shaft of the mace belongs 
to the one made by him in 1649, as it is 
quite possible that the old head and foot 
were recast to form the new head and foot 
of 1660. So far from the famous ‘bauble’ 
having been lost, it may be said to be, to all 
intents and purposes, still borne before the 
Speaker of the House of Commons.” This 
subject will probably be treated of in detail 
in a subsequent issue of the Antiguary. 


A sceptic has been generously defined as 
“one who is yet undecided as to what is 
true.” With all possible respect to that able 
Roman archeologist, Mr. John Bellows, of 
Gloucester, may we venture to say that we 
are sceptical, in the above sense, with regard 
to a most astonishing statement made by 
that gentleman to the members of the Royal 
Archeological Institute at their recent meet- 
ing at Gloucester? He was describing a 
kitchen waste-heap uncovered outside the 
pretorium of the old Roman garrison. “It 
was on this heap,” says the Gloucester Journal, 
“that Mr. Bellows had made the startling 
discovery. He made it himself, he said ; if 
the navvies had told him of it he should 


have believed they were trying to hoax him. 
What he found was a well-preserved hard- 
boiled egg! Lying near it was a little vase 
and a spoon. The egg was encased with 
clay. Mr. Bellows was unable to hand the 
egg round for inspection, because after it 
had been exposed to the air for an hour or 
so it faded away before his eyes into a pale 
dust ; but he was confident that it was an 
egg, boiled in the officers’ quarters of the 
Roman garrison, and said that when he found 
it it was in a wonderful state of preservation. 
The egg-spoon had not faded away, and he 
handed it round for inspection.” This pre- 
servation of an unfossilized egg for fifteen 
centuries does really require rather a large 
swallow. 





Motes of the ABonth (foreign). 


Two important discoveries have occurred 
in carrying on the works for laying out 
on a new plan the city of Rome. In 
the quarter of the recently obliterated 
villa Ludovisi, an ancient fountain in Greek 
marble has come to light, similar to two 
others which may be seen in the so-called 
lapidary gallery of the Vatican Museum. It 
is formed of two square basins, placed one 
above the other, the upper and smaller basin 
having a niche in the middle of each of its 
four sides, and above this niche a vase in the 
shape of an o//a, from which the water ran in 
one stream over steps into the larger basin 
below. The fountain, which was not large, 
was surrounded by a marble grating, of which 
fragments have been found. 


ak * ok 

Near the church of the Crociferi, at the foun- 
tain of Trevi, in digging for a water-pipe, a 
much-worn Greek marble relief has been 
found, representing a caparisoned horse, 
upon the croup of which can be seen a foot 
and the border of a woman’s attire, probably 
that of a Victory. Beneath the horse a nude 
genius is seen flying in the air. 


2K “ * 
At Milan, a piece of old Roman road made 
of large paving-stones has been found at 
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three métres depth beneath the actual level 
of the soil in a good state of preservation. 


* * * 

At Treviglio, in Lombardy, in digging foun- 
dations under an old wall, about one métre 
deep, was found a jar full of fine medizval 
coins. They number several thousands, and 
belong to the Dukes of Milan, and the Im- 
perial Vicars Barnabd, Barnabé Galeazzo, and 
Galeazzo Visconti. 


* * * 
The Italian Minister of Public Instruction 
has despatched a mission to Locri, in Magna 
Grecia, to draw up a topographical and 
archeological plan of the whole site of this 
ancient Greek settlement. Meanwhile, the 
sculptures found here by Dr. Orsi last winter 
have been put together in the National 
Museum at Naples. Dr. Orsi—whose name 
will be henceforthconnected with his discovery 
this year at Locri of the two Greek temples, 
built by the Greeks on Italian soil, one pre- 
historic, the other dating from the best period 
—has returned to his post as director of the 
museum at Syracuse, where he is exploring 
the prehistoric burial-places of the neighbour- 
hood. He has already made discoveries of 
some importance in this branch, sufficient to 
throw light on the hitherto unsolved problem 
of the aboriginal inhabitants of Sicily. Of 
these excavations and discoveries connected 
with ancient Sicilian sepulchral rites he will 
shortly publish a full and detailed account. 
Excavations at Locri will be resumed later 
in the season. 
*x * * 

At Smyrna a discovery has been made near 
the Konak (Governor’s palace) of some 
marble columns, of a mosaic pavement, and 
of two headless statues. It is reported that 
excavations will be made here in conse- 
quence. 


* x * 
At Athens the Archeological Society has 
undertaken excavations at the Dipylon, 
namely, outside the ancient Peribolos of the 
city, where stood the Necropolis. On 
August 4 work began on the east side, 
behind the monument of Dionysios. The 


principal discovery, so far, is that of a monu- 
ment of a good period, about two métres high, 
having the figure of a woman richly clothed 
carved in relief. The preliminary operations 
from May 9 to July 28 were remarkable for 


nothing but the unearthing of considerable 
remains of ancient walls, one of which was 
built in great part of foros stone in equal 
courses (opus isodomon), and of some tombs 
formed of terra-cotta tiles, containing only 
bones and rude unfigured pottery. Six 
Roman sepulchral ¢iffi with inscriptions 
were found at the same time, four belonging 
to men and two to women. In one of the 
tombs was found a Roman coin, which served 
as Charon’s obolus. The excavations, which 
are under the direction of Prof. Mylonas, 
will include the whole cemetery around and 
under the modern church of the Holy 
Trinity. 

* * ok 
The Greek Government has approved the 
project of a railway from Pyrgos to the ruins 
of Olympia, which was begun in the middle 
of September. 

* * * 
A member of the council of the Greek 
Archeological Society, having just made a 
tour of inspection in the Peloponnesus, writes 
from Athens, under date August 24, that at 
Licosura, where the colossal statue of the 
Despoina was recently found in fragments, 
the excavations still continue under Mr. 
Lacudia at the expense of the Government. 
They have now revealed the whole plan of 
the temple, and also of the portico men- 
tioned by Pausanias. At Megalopolis, he 
thinks, the British School cannot continue 
their excavations and bring them to a suc- 
cessful issue without greater means than they 
have hitherto had at their disposal, as the 
work has proved to be very expensive. 

* * * 
Meanwhile, the Greek Society is pushing on 
its excavations at Mycenez, under Mr. Tzoun- 
tas; and of the temple of Amphiaraus, at 
Oropus, under Mr. Leonardo. Moreover, it 
has sent Mr. Stais to Rhammus to open out 
the foundations of the temple there—a work 
of great importance. In a short time the 
Society will begin excavating on the Acropolis 
of Tanagra and its neighbourhood. It is 
impossible, however, as yet to say for what 
purpose served the doubie portico of Roman 
times, of which so many columns of Hymet- 
tan marble have recently been found i” situ 
during the excavations made by the Society 
in Athens, between the clock of Andromikos 
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and the so-called Market Gate (Oil Market). 
Time may reveal. 

78 * * 
An interesting discovery has been made at 
Indrehus, Breinanger, Norway, of a grave- 
chamber constructed of large rough stones, 
about 2 feet below the surface and close to 
the beach. It contained parts of an iron 
sword, an axe, an implement the use of which 
cannot be defined, and a stone pearl of grayish 
colour. No mention is made of human 
remains. 

* * * 
In Hole, near the Christiania fjord, a Viking 
barrow has been opened, a sword, a spear, 
an axe, a shield, and a horse-bit with chain 
being found. In this spot there are no less 
than sixteen huge barrows, which have never 
been touched, some being encircled with 
boulders. It is therefore believed that a 
battle was fought here in the Viking Age. 
Arrangements are being made by the Uni- 
versity of Christiania to have the barrows 
excavated. 


* * * 

The Swedish National Museum has just 
acquired a highly important collection from 
the Bronze Age, recently found in southern 
Sweden, consisting of eight perfect clay forms 
for casting bronze axes of various sizes, one 
being of particularly handsome shape. They 
were found in a cairn, and are as _ perfect 
as if made yesterday. They date from the 
early Bronze Age. 


A hitherto unknown runic stone has been 
discovered at Cimbris, in southern Sweden, 
the inscription and shape of the runes 
indicating that it dates from the Bronze 
Age. 


* * 2 

In a peat bog in Scania a find has been made 
consisting of a large highly ornamented 
silver buckle, five spurs, ten small and 
sixteen large silver eyes, such as were used 
in the Middle Ages for lacing a dress, and 
four coins bearing the date 1563. Theentire 
collection, which is very valuable, will be 
purchased by the National Museum. 


4K * * 
At Espé an ancient burial chamber has been 
discovered, but unfortunately it was tampered 
with by peasants. Its inner length is 3 métres, 
its width 1 métre, and its depth 14 métres. 


The bottom was lined with slate covered with 
sand. The size of the chamber would seem 
to indicate that it had contained several 
persons. A handsome flint dagger was 
found. 


ok « 3K 
In the pulling down of an old building near 
Skofele a remarkable iron slab has been 
found, 85 centimétres in height, and 67 in 
breadth. It is divided into two halves, the 
upper one of which represents in high relief 
the fight of St. George with the Dragon. 
The drawing is excellent, and the contours 
as distinct as if just cast. Behind the horse 
the princess is seen standing on an eminence 
before the castle absorbed in prayer, a lamb 
being represented below, the symbol of inno- 
cence. Above St. George is seen an angel, 
stretching forth the wreath of victory and 
sounding the trumpet of fame. The lower 
part is nearly destroyed by rust, but some 
figures of animals can be made out, as, for 
instance, a squirrel standing on the back of 
some other animal blowing a horn, and two 
female figures. It is considered that the work 
is several hundred years old. 

ok * °K 
During the present summer the Swedish 
Academy of Archzology has twelve eminent 
savants at work in various parts of Sweden, 
one continuing the examination of the in- 
teresting cave on Great Carl’s Island, in the 
Baltic, referred to in our July issue. 


* aK x 
In cutting a peat bog at Vendsyssel, in Den- 
mark, the other day, two large bronze rings 
were found, both being alike. They weigh 
2 lb. each, and are held together with hooks. 
They were, no doubt, used as an orna- 
ment. 


* x * 
At the ancient castle of Herlufsholm, one of 
the most important in Denmark, some interest- 
ing MSS. have been discovered, among them 
being autograph letters from several rulers 
during the Middle Ages. One document, 
dated 750 years ago, is pronounced to be the 
oldest MS. extant in Scandinavia. 

x x * 
A historical - antiquarian society has been 
formed at Kolding, and it is the intention to 
establish an archzological museum in the 
best preserved rooms of the ruins of the old 
castle of that name. 
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The Archeological Society of Randers has 
carried out the excavations of several of the 
curious “kitchen middens” found in Den- 
mark, the result being highly interesting. 
The society is to build itself a new museum. 


x * * 


Apropos of the discovery of some ancient 
frescoes in a Danish church, referred to in 
our last issue, Prof. Magnus Petersen read 
a paper at the meeting of the Royal Northern 
Ancient Record Society of Copenhagen. 
There are in Denmark sufficient church fres- 
coes to follow the development of this art 
from the twelfth to the sixteenth century. 
The earliest were the best executed in every 


_respect, as after the year 1300 there is a 


deterioration. From the subsequent period 
there are few frescoes in Denmark due to the 
continual wars, but from the fifteenth century 
there are many. However, the subjects are 
then changed. Instead of the earlier repre- 
sentations from the life of Christ, the subjects 
are realistic, and intended to inspire horror. 
The devil, hell, with all its horrors, etc., are 
then the subjects preferred. It is, therefore, 
the more remarkable to have discovered in 
Skive Church frescoes dating from 1522 with 
purely Biblical subjects. In the dome of 
the choir are painted the Lord and the 
Saviour surrounded by worshipping angels, 
whilst in the five domes of the nave are 
portraits of Apostles and saints. Even after 
the Reformation, down to 1562, portraits are 
drawn of saints, and from this period, too, 
there is a fresco in Skevinge Church, by 
Frederikoborg, representing the well-known 
myth of Holger Danske, the only one of its 
kind in Denmark. 
* * * 

An archeological discovery of considerable 
interest has been made in a quarry at Kertsch, 
in southern Russia. The workmen came 
upon a catacomb with numerous inscrip- 
tions, emblems, and frescoes. It has the 
form of a chamber, borne by thirteen pillars, 
artistically ornamented. One of the latter 
bears the following inscription: “The Judge 
Sorak built this sanctum without removing 
the human bones found here. May no one 
touch or desecrate my corpse! for he who 
does so shall not enter the realm of the 
spirits.” 


The museum at Constantinople, in which are 
stored all the antique treasures found in the 
Turkish Empire, is being enlarged with a new 
wing. Its completion is eagerly awaited, 
as here is to be mounted the magnificent 
sarcophagus discovered some time ago at 
Sidon, believed to be that of Alexander the 
Great, besides other treasures. Hamdi Bey, 
the well-known director, will issue an impor- 
tant pamphlet upon the former. It is re- 
ported that in the same locality where this sar- 
cophagus was found a chamber has been dis- 
covered with five splendid sarcophagi, which 
are also to be brought to Constantinople. 

* * * 
An archeological find of interest has been 
made at Tier, consisting of the torso of an 
equestrian statue, a fairly well-preserved 
Triton, and a second equestrian statue with 
a postament 14 métresin height. The latter 
represents a Roman soldier charging, and a 
conquered barbarian lies between the horse’s 
feet. In the postament are four niches which 
have evidently contained statuettes. Two 
have been found representing Minerva and 
Juno, with the head of a third statuette, ap- 
parently that of a Hercules. It is surmised 
that the fourth statuette was one of Mercury. 
The statuettes are cut in the red sandstone 
common in the district. The statue is no 
doubt that of some celebrated warrior. Similar 
memorials and figures have been found several 
times in the adjacent Gallo-Germanic pro- 
vinces. The museum at Mayence possesses 
five similar memorials. 

* * * 
A mound nine métres in height, on the battle- 
field of Marathon, has been excavated and 
found to contain a number of urns filled with 
ashes and bones, the urns themselves being 
covered with a layer of ashes. The remains 
are believed to be those of the Athenians 
who fell at Marathon. Some six years ago 
Dr. Schliemann searched in vain for the 
grave of those heroes. 

*x x 2K 
At Bassorah, during some excavations, a large 
number of ancient coins were found, which 
are thought to be of great value and interest. 
They have been sent to Constantinople. 

* * aK 
The remains of a temple, dating back 
to the period of the Incas, have been dis- 
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covered in Peru while clearing the ground 
for a railway in the neighbourhood of Yuri- 
maguas, a small place on one of the affluents 
of the Upper Maranon, in the great plain 
which lies at the foot of the Eastern Cordil- 
leras. There was an enclosing wall of great 
extent fully 80 inches thick, the enclosure 
within being divided by other walls into halls 
and smaller chambers. The plan and the 
painted inscriptions resemble what has been 
found in other places ascertained to be ancient 
Peruvian temples ; hence it is inferred that 
this also was a similar temple. Several build- 
ings of this kind have been found scattered 
over Peru. The Spaniards demolished them, 
and floods bearing quantities of sand from 
the Cordilleras covered over the remains, to 
be succeeded later by a growth of shrubs 
and even trees, quite hiding from view the 
masonry underneath. The Peruvian Govern- 
ment has been moved by this recent dis- 
covery, and some regular excavations will be 
undertaken on sites where temples and even 
towns are known to have existed prior to the 
conquest. 


QS) 


Leicester Castile and its jPro- 
posed Demolition. 
By Mrs. CHAWORTH MUSTERS, 
ae ee 


N a quiet nook at the outskirts of the 
thriving town of Leicester stands a 
group of buildings which, in his- 
torical interest can hardly be sur- 

passed in the Midlands. Turning out of the 
stream of traffic which fills the modern streets 
of the old Danelagh stronghold, a green oasis 
presents itself, entered through an old, tim- 
bered archway, which cuts off the present 
from the past, the world of dream from the 
world of business. Here round a grass plat 
are prouped, as in the Middle Ages, a church, 
an assize hall, medizeval gateways, the mound 
of a castle-keep, and a hospital for the aged 
poor. 

Interesting even to the casual observer, 

how much more so is this scene to those who 

realize that they are looking on a remnant of 





the past, connected directly with the most 
stirring events of the fourteenth century ! 

The red-brick building which faces the 
spectator, though modern in outward appear- 
ance, is only the outer coating or shell of the 
splendid Baronial Hall of the castle, in 
which Courts and Parliaments have been 
held for 600 years. The grand proportions 
of this room must strike everyone: the walls 
seven feet in thickness, the high roof timbered 
with massive beams, and the great width and 
length, which admit of courts of justice, jury- 
rooms, staircase, etc., being built inside it 
without any crowding or inconvenience. Two 
of the original Norman windows only are 
left to show what the effect must have been 
when the hall was entirely lighted by 
them. 

The river Soar, now being utilized as a 
canal, runs just below the castle, and must 
have greatly increased the strength of its 
position. 

Just below the two Norman windows 
already mentioned is a flight of underground 
steps, leading to what is called the dungeon, 
a vaulted chamber in excellent preservation, 
which adjoins the grassy mount, formerly 
crowned by the keep, but now encircled with 
trees. Beyond this, “ John of Gaunt’s arch- 
way ” fills up the immediate foreground, and 
St. Mary’s Church faces the castle. 

Before describing the remainder of this 
historical group of buildings, it may be well 
to think over a few of the reminiscences con- 
nected with the spot. The date of the foun- 
dation of the earliest castle at Leicester is 
lost in antiquity, but, to come down to com- 
paratively modern days, it was rebuilt by 
Simon de Montfort, the great Earl of Leices- 
ter, in the thirteenth century. The hall was 
then “a large apartment, with aisles formed 
by two rows of oak pillars supporting the 
roof, five on each side, thirty feet high, with 
carved capitals.” 

After the defeat and death of De Montfort, 
King Henry III. granted his possessions at 
Leicester to his son Edmund Plantagenet, 
the founder of that great family of Lancaster, 
with whose history and fortunes Leicester is 
so closely connected. 

The two sons of Prince Edmund (Thomas 
and Henry) were successively Earls of Leices- 
ter, Derby, and Lancaster, as after the execu- 
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tion of the former for rebellion, the younger 
son Henry was restored “in blood and 
honours,” A.D. 1327, and married to Maud 
Chaworth, a wealthy ward of his cousin, 
King Edward. This earl and his countess 
seem to have made Leicester one of their 
principal residences, as Throsby tells us “he 
settled himself to live, for the most part, at 
his Castle of Leicester, wherein he took great 
delight, and began the foundations of the 
Hospital of Our Lady in the fourth year of 
King Edward III.” It is easy to imagine 
the gaiety and splendour of the entertain- 
ments that took place under the timbered 
roof of the great hall that we still stand in, 
and the imposing nature of the ceremony 
there when, in 1345, Henry, Earl of Lancas- 
ter, died, and was buried in the presence of 
“King Edward III. and his queen, with 
almost all the bishops, earls and barons of 
the realm.” This ceremony probably took 
place in the church of St. Mary de Castro, a 
few paces from the castle, still remarkable for 
its Norman work and most curious font. 
Henry, Earl of Derby, the only son of 
Henry and Maud Chaworth, was one of the 
greatest benefactors that Leicester ever 
possessed. He was also a typical knight of 
the fourteenth century, one of Froissart’s 
heroes, brave, merciful, courteous, chivalrous, 
and religious. He was the King’s representa- 
tive in France, the counsellor of the Black 
Prince, and succeeded his father in the 
stewardship of England. “ Being,” as an old 
writer says, “thus in honour and very rich, 
he undertook an expedition against the Infi- 
dels. But, as he was passing through Ger- 
many, he was entrapped and surprised by 
means of Otho, Duke of Brunswick, and was 
constrained for his liberty to give 3,000 scutes 
of gold; but our duke so resented that ill 
treatment, that he openly said that in case he 
had a mind to meddle with him, he should 
find him ready to perform a soldier’s part ; 
which being told to Brunswick, he sent him 
a letter of challenge, which was readily ac- 
cepted by our duke, and a time and place 
appointed for performance in France. All 
things being made ready, the dukes took 
their oaths according to the laws of combat, 
and our duke mounted his horse with great 
cheerfulness, in expectation to fall to it. But 
it was observed that Brunswick, although brisk 





enough before, as soon as he had taken his 
oath, his countenance fell, and his courage so 
quailed, looking pale and trembling, that he 
could not wield his sword, shield, and lance ; 
whereupon his friends advised him to submit 
himself to the King of France’s judgment. 
But our duke, being for that purpose also 
moved, said that before he entered the lists 
he should willingly have embraced an accom- 
modation ; but now he had mounted his 
horse and was ready, and the king, with his 
nobles, and a great concourse of people were 
become spectators, he was resolved not to go 
out of the lists with dishonour to himself or 
his country. But Brunswick, wholly giving 
up the quarrel without any reservation of 
honour, submitted himself to the award of 
the King of France, who soon after re- 
united them at a great feast. After this, 
the King of France entertained our duke 
very royally, and, showing him all his rarities, 
desired him to take his choice of what he 
pleased ; but the duke only accepted of a 
thorn out of the crown of our Saviour, which 
he brought away, and bestowed as a precious 
relic in the Collegiate Church that he had 
founded near his castle of Leicester.” (A 
drawing of this thorn and the “ candlestick- 
socket of pure gold,” in which it was fixed, is 
to be found in Throsby’s History of Leicester- 
shire, page 246.) 

This duke, commonly called ‘‘the good 
Duke of Lancaster,” left no son to succeed 
him, but by his marriage with Isabel, daugh- 
ter of Lord Beaumont, he had two daughters, 
Maud and Blanche. The former, married to 
William, Duke of Bavaria, Holland, and Zea- 
land, died very young; but Maud, by her 
alliance with John of Gaunt, her cousin, the 
son of King Edward III., carried, the vast 
possessions of the house of Lancaster, includ- 
ing Leicester Castle, to her husband, who 
was eventually created Duke of Laricaster in 
right of his wife. 

At Duke Henry’s death in 1361, the group 
of buildings which we have been trying to 
describe—the castle, the church, the hospital, 
and the gateways—were probably in their 
most perfect and magnificent state. The 


area called the Newark, or New-Work, had 
been added to the castle surroundings by 
Duke Henry, containing the hospital (now 
called “the Trinity”) for the use of “100 
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poor and weak men,” and it still bears testi- 
mony to his charity. 

The will of Duke Henry (who was carried 
off by the pestilence, called the Black Death, 
in 1361) provides for his funeral with great 
minuteness, desiring that, if he should die at 
Leicester (which was the case not long after- 
wards), his body should be first taken to the 
parish church, a few steps only from his 
castle, and after divine service there, should 
be buried in his own Collegiate Church, 
adjoining the hospital, “without pomp of 
armed men, horses covered, or other vanities, 
only a hearse, with five tapers and 50 torches 
about his body, borne by as many men, 
25 cloathed in white, and as many in blue.” 

Unfortunately, of this Collegiate Church 
(containing the dust of several members of so 
illustrious a race) not a trace remains, though 
in the chapel which forms a part of the 
Trinity Hospital is the splendid monument 
of Mary de Bohun, wife of Henry IV. 

John of Gaunt and Blanche of Lancaster, 
who succeeded the good Duke Henry, con- 
tinued to embellish and carry out his works 
in Leicester, “being also very gracious and 


bountiful to the town and burgesses, to whom . 


they granted several lands, messuages, and 
privileges.” 

That John of Gaunt was popular in the 
town of Leicester appears from an account of 
an alarm raised during the revolt headed by 
Wat Tyler and Jack Straw, in Richard II.’s 
reign, when “the terror of their depreda- 
tions reached Leicester,” and a messenger 
brought word that the rebels would certainly 
arrive the next day to plunder and destroy 
the Duke of Lancaster’s palace, the castle. 
“The duke being then in Scotland about the 
public concerns, the mayor and his brethren 
were in great straits about the duke’s pro- 
perty, he being extremely beloved in that 
place.” It was agreed that a proclamation 
should be made, calling on all the inhabitants 
to arm and keep watch to protect the duke’s 
goods, which were moved for greater security 
into St. Mary’s Church. Luckily, the rebels 
thought better of their design, and the duke’s 
steward arrived from London to relieve the 
good townsmen of their task. 

After the accession of Henry IV., the son 
of John of Gaunt and Blanche Plantagenet, 
to the throne of England, the castle of 


Leicester and all the large possessions of the 
house of Lancaster merged in the Crown; 
and the castle became so ruinous, that when 
Richard III., in 1485, passed through Leices- 
ter, to fight the battle of Bosworth, he pre- 
ferred staying at an inn to taking up his 
quarters at his own royal residence. 

During the civil wars of the seventeenth 
century some severe fighting took place in 
Leicester, and “the Newark” was carried by 
assault by the King’s troops just before the 
battle of Naseby. 

The Trinity Hospital was repaired by King 
George III. in the last century, someone 
having pointed out to him that a charity 
founded by the munificence of his ancestors 
had been allowed to fall into decay through 
the change of religion since their times. 

And now will our readers believe that a 
group of buildings so ancient, so peaceful, so 
historically connected with the glories of our 
land—religiously, politically, and socially— 
are already marked out for destruction by a 
railway! The proposed new line of the 
Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincolnshire Rail- 
way Company is projected to run through the 
great hall diagonally, just shaving St. Mary’s 
Church by a few yards, levelling the grassy 
mount on which stood the keep, and whether 
entirely destroying or only running close past 
the wall of the Trinity Hospital, I am not 
aware ; but, of course, the-scheme, if carried 
out, means the utter destruction of this little 
group of historic buildings. The chairman 
of the Leicestershire County Council, Sir 
Henry Halford, will do all in his power to 
prevent such desecration, and we will hope 
that the people of Leicester will, like those of 
Newark, Nottingham, and Lincoln (who have 
carefully restored and preserved their castles 
and their Stonebow), refuse to allow the old 
Parliament House of England to be turned 
into an iron highway, the third in this im- 
mediate neighbourhood. 
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Gn Armourer’s Will, temp. 
Edward FHI. 


By Hon. HArotp DILLON, F.S.A. 


SHHE following list of portions of 
B} armour delivered by Gerard of 
Tournay into the office of the 
Royal Wardrobe for the use of 
King Edward III., as also certain repairs 
executed for the king, is to be found among 
the many treasures of the Public Record 
Office under the heading of ‘ Wardrobe 
Miscellanea, Q.R. 3%.” 

The period over which it extends is from 
April 1, 1337, until the last day of September, 
1341, and it may be not uninteresting to 
inquire into the occasions when the various 
items were supplied. The prices paid or 
charged for the various portions of military 
equipment being also mentioned, adds much 
to the value of the document, and gives the 
value of the objects when new. In escheators’ 
accounts we often have valuations, but they 
refer to the worth of the object when it had 
been in use for some time, and we are unable 
to judge of the depreciation in value owing 
to wear and tear, change of fashion, or many 
other influences attending the appraisement 
of the property of individuals who had for- 
feited their property to the king. 

Among the objects enumerated are none 
that are not familiar to the student of ancient 
armour, and have not received the attention 
of such writers as Meyrick, Way, Hewitt, etc. 
We may except the word grates, which was 
evidently some part of a lance, as it always 
occurs with avant-plates, the later vamplate, 
or protection for the hand, fixed on the lance, 
and in the sixteenth century seen in such 
variety of shape and size. We may, how- 
ever, be permitted to note succinctly some of 
the prices which occur in the list. 

The “pair of plates” covered with white 
leather, or velvet, or silk, or cloth of gold, 
varied in price, according to the richness of 
the covering material, from 50s. to 8os. 

For the recovering of such plates with 
white leather 6s. 8d. was charged. As we 
have on former occasions pointed out, armour 
was very frequently covered with some textile, 





or with leather, and the chapel noir may have 
been one covered with velvet, silk, black 
leather, or even only painted black. The 
poitrine for the jousts was a steel or iron 
plate for the protection of the front of the 
body in the numerous jousts and tourna- 
ments which were so frequent in the four- 
teenth century. This poitrine appears to 
have cost 16s. In the matter of headpieces, 
the chapel blanc, or plain metal headpiece, 
cost 26s. 8d., while the chapel noir cost but 
16s., showing that a large proportion of the 
cost was for the milling or polishing, which 
was not required in the case of those covered 
or painted. So also the bascinet varied in 
price from ros. to 12s., and one for the king 
ranged so high as 16s. Armour for the legs 
was priced at 4os., the quissards by them- 
selves costing 13s. 4d. The defences for the 
arms were only 30s., but, of course, did not 
include the gauntlets; and we may suppose 
that the leg armour did not always include 
the coverings for the feet, as in some cases— 
e.g., the Tewkesbury effigy figured by Stothard 
—the feet were protected by box-stirrups. 
The only hand defence mentioned in the bill 
is the main de fer, its name at once explaining _ 
its nature, and uncorrupted by long usage. 
Its cost—6s. 8d.—shows it to have been an 
important portion of the equipment. The 
grates and avantplates are charged at 5s. the 
set, and the coronals, or lance-heads, for jousts 
of peace, at 1s. each. By the process of 
elimination we are enabled to arrive at the 
cost of the heaume and barber, the headpiece 
for the jousts, with its protection for the lower 
part of the face. The whole cost 23s. 4d. 
Aketons, the quilted or stuffed coats worn 
sometimes with and sometimes without the 
metal armour, are priced at 20s. each, and 
from their number were probably for the 
king’s guard. 

We will now mention briefly the chief 
events referred to in the bill of Gerard of 
Tournay. 

April, 1337—the first date—belongs to 
the period when Edward was making pre- 
parations to invade France to enforce his 
claim to the crown of that country. The 
next fourteen items refer to the succeed- 
ing twelve months, during which time the 
king held his court at the Tower, and at his 
palace of Westminster. In May and June 
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he was, however, at York and Berwick re- 
spectively, returning to London in July. In 
June, 1338, the bill shows that he was at 
Bury St. Edmunds, on his way to the small 
port of Orwell, in Suffolk, whence he more 
than once took ship for his invasions of 
France. As he embarked on July 16, we 
may assign the date of the repairs of his bard 
of plate for his horse to about that time. He 
arrived at Antwerp on the 22nd, and spent 
several months in that city, residing at the 
Abbey of St. Michel. His queen, Philippa 
of Hainault, also passed over, and remained 
there for some time while Edward travelled 
about. On August 16 he started on his 
journey to Coblenz to meet Philippa’s brother- 
in-law, the Emperor Louis IV., who bestowed 
on him the office of Vicar of the Emperor for 
the imperial district. on the left bank of the 
Rhine. 

The king returned to Antwerp on Sep- 
tember 20, and on November 29 was born 
Lionel, created Duke of Clarence. The 
item in the bill referring to jousts at Antwerp 
was probably in connection with the festivities 
to celebrate this event. In February, 1339, 
Edward was still at Antwerp, but soon after- 
wards he went to Brussels to attend the 
parliament held there ; and another item in 
the account belongs to this date. Edward 
soon after this commenced the siege of 
Cambrai, but in a short time he abandoned 
the enterprise and proceeded to invade the 
dominions of the French king. On October 13 
he was at Mont St. Martin, near Mons, and 
perhaps the pair of plates covered with white 
leather for the king’s own person, delivered at 
the Abbey des Noneyns prés de Monnez, 
refers to his stay at that place, but we have 
not succeeded in identifying the name. 

In November the king returned to Antwerp, 
where he kept his Christmas, and in February, 
1840, embarked for England, arriving at 
Orwell on the 21st of that month. 

The next items refer to Mortlake and 
Windsor. At the latter place is mentioned 
the fact of the king receiving the news of the 
capture beyond sea of Thomas Montacute, 
Earl of Salisbury, the first who held the office 
of Admiral of the Fleet. Concerning this 
event, Barnes, in his Life of Edward III., 
declines to accept the version of the story 
given by Froissart, and presents us with what 


he considers a more probable account, but he 
omits to name his authority.* 

On June 22, 1341, Edward again embarked 
at Orwell, and various items in the account 
may be referred to about this date. It was 
on this voyage that Edward encountered, at 
Sluys, the large naval force collected by 
Philip to prevent his passage. The battle of 
Sluys—June 24—was one of the earliest and 
most brilliant of the many victories which 
have been won by the English navy, and 
France was for many years totally disabled 
so far as maritime action was concerned. 

According to the bill, we next find Edward 
at the siege of Tournay, which was com- 
menced on July 23, the king having gone 
thither by way of Ghent and Bruges. On 
the 25th a truce was declared, and the next 
item refers to Ghent. The king and queen 
soon after came over very suddenly to Eng- 
land, arriving at the ‘Tower on November 30, 
and proceeded at once to put his house in 
order, dismissing the chancellor, Robert 
Stratford, and bringing grave accusations 
against the Archbishop of Canterbury. In 
the latter affair Edward failed, and, indeed, 
had to make important concessions to Parlia- 
ment. 

In June, 1341, Edmund, surnamed of 
Langley, afterwards Duke of York, was born at 
the former place, and items in the bill refer to 
the convalescence of the queen, and the jousts, 
etc., on the occasion. The last item in the 
bill refers to September, 441, just before 
Edward’s expedition to Scotland, when he 
kept his Christmas at Melrose. 

1 April, 1337—30 Sep., 1341. 
Lacompte Gerard de Tourney Heaumer ne 

Seign’ le Roi de diverses Armes livrez en 

la Garderobe n* dit S* le Roi del prem’ iour 

Daverill lan du regne nt dit St le Roi 

unzisme tantq® le derrein iour de Septembre 

lan du regne n‘ dit seign* le Roi quinzisme 


Gerard de T‘nei rend Acompte de une peire de plates 
covert de blanc quir delivrez en la garderobe nré 
St le Roi le p’m* iour de Averil lan xi susdit 

s Is 

Bt de un chapel blank p'batuz delivere en la Garde- 
robe le Roi le dit mois de Avril ps xxvjs viij4 (1337) 

Et de un Bacinet blank p"battuz delivrez en la garde- 
robe le Roi en la To* de Londre le moys de Janever 
ps. xiiS (1338) 

* The queen, who was at Ghent during part of this 
year, gave birth in that town to John of Gaunt. 
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Et de vj Chapels blancs p'batuz livrez en la garde le 
Roi en la Tot de Lonndres le dit mois de Janever 
ps la peace xxvjs viij? _ viijii 

Et de une peire de plates coverts de blanc quir delivrez 
en la Garderobe le Roile mois de ffeverer a Westm' 
ps. Is (1338) 

Et de j peire de plates cover de camoca livre en la 
garderobe le Roi a Westm' le dit moys de ffeverer 
quele n* s* le Roi dona a Mons Henri de fferers 
ps Is (1338) 

Et de un Bacinet’ blanc p'batuz deliverez en la 
Garderobe le Roi a Westm' le dit mois de ffever 
prs xijs (1338) 

Et de viij chapels blancs p*batuz deliverez en la garde- 
robe le Roi a Westm! le dit mois de ffeverer ps la 
piece xxvjs viijd x! xiijs iiij4 (1338) 

Et de iij chapels blanc p*batuz delivrez en la garde le 
Roi en la Tot de Lonndres le vj iour de Mars, des 
queux le Roi dona a Henri Dengaigne, un Chapel, 
et a Ph Brokaz un Autre, ps de la piece xxvjs viij4 
iiij' (1338) 

Et p* le recover de une peire de plats coverts de blanc 
quir ove scalopes dorrez, livrez en la Garderobe le 
Roi le dit moys de Mars xs 

Et de une peire de quissez coverts de camoca q® 
n* st le Roi dona a Mons’ Renaud de Cobeham 
delivrez en la gard le Roi a Westm® le xx® jour 
Daveril ps xiijs i1ij4 (1338) 

Et une peire de plates cov de blanc quir ove scalopes 
dorrez delivrez en la Garderobe le Roi le xxvij iot 
Daveril a Westm’ ps IS_ (1338) 

Et de un Chapel blank ptbatuz delivrez en la Gard le 
Roi a Westm® le dit Moys Davrill quel le Roi dona 
a Piers de Beauchamp ps xxvjs viij4 

Et de un Chapel blanc p'batuz delivrez en la Garde- 
robe le Roi a Westm* le dit mois Daverill ps 
xxvjs viij4 

Et de un Bacinet ptbatuz delivrez en la Garderobe le 
Roi en la Tour de Lonndres quel le Roi dona a un 
Chivalr de Cataloigne ps xs 

Et de un Chapel garnisse delivere en la Gard le 
Roi a Burgh seint Esmon el moys de Juyn ps 
Xxvj° viij? (1338) 

Et pr le reclouer & ffourbir & garnisser de une covert® 
de plate p* chival delivrez en la Gard le Roi a 
Arewelle vj!i xiijs iiij4 (July, 1338) 

Et de j peire de plates covert de camoca delivrez en 
la Garder® le Roi a Andvers ps Ixs 

Et p* le ffourb' & garnisser de un Bassinet de Lum- 
bardie delivrez en la garde le Roi a Andvs lequel 
un Chivaler Daleme dona a n‘¢ dit seign™ le Roi 
vjs viij4 

Et pt le ffourbir de ij maindefer delivrez en la Garder® 
le Roi a Anvers ijs 

Et de une peire de coutiers ffourbiz & delivrez en la 
gard le Roi a Andvers ps vis viii4 

Et de une Poitrine p* Justes delivrez en la Garde le 
Roi a Andvers au temps q® les Justes illoeqs estoient 
ps xvj§ 

Et pr le recovert de une peire de plates p* ste Robt 
de Kingeston livre en la Gard le Roi a Anvers 
vjs viij4 

Et de i peire de plates cover de drap dor a tut assai 
delivre en la Garderobe le Roi a Brucelles quels 
nr S‘ le Roi dona a Mons Joh de Henau ps iiij! 

Et de une peire de plates pt le corps le Roi delivre en 
la Gard le Roi coverts de blank quir delivre en 


labbie des Noneyns p’s de Monnez en Henaud 
ps Ixs 


Et de un maindefer delivere en la Gard le Roi a 
Mortlake ps vjs viij4 
Et de iii peire de plates novelles covertz de blancs 


quir deliverez en la gard le Roi en Chastel de 
Wyndes' el mois daprill as ioustes illoeq’ ordinez 
quen temps vindrent novelles q® le connte de 
Salebirs estoit ps dela la Mer, ps la pece Is 
viji xs (1340) 

Et iij Poitrines pt les joustes delivrez en la Gard le 
Roi a Windesore au dit temps ps la piece xvjs, 
xlviijs 

Et iiij Grates & iiij Avantplates deliverez en la gard 
le Roi au dit temps ps xx 

Et de xij Coronals deliverez en la Gard le Roi ps la 
pece xij4, xijs 

Et de une peire de plates covert de velvet & soie quen 
velvet estoit livrez hors de la Gard le Roi et les 
queux plates nt S* le Roi dona a Mons* Joh le 
Melre ps 1s 

Et de une peire plates cover de blanc quir p* le corps 
le Roi a Arewelle a sa darroine passage as pties de 
flaundre ps Ixs 

Et de un Bacinet pt le Roi Mesmes delivrez en la 
Gard le Roi a Arewelle au dit temps ps xvjs 

Et de une peire de plates covert de velvet & soie 
p* Mons Joh de Henau delivrez en la Garderobe le 
Roi a Arewell a meisme la voiage ps 1s 

Et de un Bacinet delivrez en la gard le Roi a la siege 
devant T ney ps xvjs 

Et de un Heaume un Barber une peire de plates, une 
poitrine p' Justes, une peire de rerebras, un main- 
defer, iiij Avant plates, iiij Grates & vj Coronalls. 
delivrez en la garder® le Roi a Gaunt p’ les mems 
Guy de Brian as justes q® illoeq’ estoient a la 
revenue nt¢ S‘ le Roi de la siege de T*ney ps 

viji xijs 

Et de ij Coronalls deliverez en la Gard le Roi a 
Gaunte ps ijs 

Et de une Poitrine delivrez en la Gard le Roia Norwig 
contre les Justes illoeqs ps xvjs 

Et de une peire de rerebras & avant bras fourbiz p* le 
corps le Roi de la novelle mane® delivrez en la gard 
le Roi a mesmes les justes ps xxx 

Et de iij Grates & iiij avant plates deliverez en la 
garder® le Roi a meisme cet temps ps xx 

Et de une poitrine pt le corps le Roi delivre en la 
garder® le Roi a Langeleye contre les Justes a la 
relevee madame la Roine ps xvis 

Et de i peire de plates cover de blank quir delivere en 
la garde le Roi le derrein iour de Septembr lan 
xv® ps Ixs 

Et del Aketones delivrez en la garderobe le Roi a 
Westm* le derrein iour de Septembr avant dit ps la 
piece xxs_ Ii 
On the dorse of the document is the fol- 

lowing : 

Item pris livere en la garder® le Roi a Estamfor......... 


aler vers escoce i chapel noir batuz ps xvis et i h’neis 
el jambes cest assavoir ........ DS MIE. sc.scessecessune 


Hunc comp™ libavt hic Henrs de Greystoke nup’ 
auditor com™ eam Ri xxvj die Januar anno xxvij 
Rs Ed iii et 
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Mn Chronograms. 
By JAMEs HILTON, F.S.A. 
(Continued from the Antiquary, vol. xx., p. 25.) 
Oo 
VII. 
Ry OSEPH A PINU, born at Auer- 
(YA, dal} bach, in Saxony, is ranked among 
the German poets, although he 
employed the Latin language in 
all that I shall have to notice of his writings. 
In that language he wrote chronograms in 
hexameter and pentameter verse more than 
three hundred and thirty years ago. Original 
copies of such of his writings are scarce ; 
they very seldom appear for sale, and are 


Vim 
P32) 








difficult to meet with in libraries. Zedler 
(in his “ Universal Lexicon”) records four of 
his chronogrammatic works, and those I 
purpose to introduce to the reader. A copy 
of the first so recorded (and it is the only one 
I know of) is in the library of the Rev. W. 
Begley, a small 4to. tract without binding or 
protecting covers, entitled “ Disticha illus- 
trium ac clarorum aliquot virorum et foemi- 
narum obitus, et simul annorum numeros, 
quedam etiam diem continentia, memorize 
scripta Josepho & Pinu Averbachio.—Witte- 
bergee MDLUII.” (1554), with a woodcut repre- 
senting the Resurrection. This tract contains 
ninety chronograms. I select the following as 
examples. (The lines preceding the chrono- 
grams are translations of the Latin originals) : 


The year when John Frederic, Elector of Saxony, was taken prisoner by the Emperor. 
Ian De SAXONIC@ FRIDERICVs sTIRPE CREATVS 
VVLNERA PRO PATRIA CapTVs HONESTA TVLIT. 
Another, giving the date 24th of April. 
VT SEXTA APRILIs FVLsIT QVATER ORTA, IOANNES 
NOBILIVM ELECTOR CasARE VICTVS OPE. 
Another giving the year. 
SAXONIZ PRINCEPS TECHNIS OPPRESSVS AD HOSTE, 
VLTIMA TEVTONICI CVRAQVE sPESQVE SOLI. 


The year when his captivity terminated. 


DVX pIVs FREPTVS FRIDERICVs CaRCERIS ANTRO 
SAXONICZ GENTIS GLorIa, LAVs ET HONOR. 


The year of his death. 


SAXONIZ EXIGVA CVBaT HIC ELECTOR IN VRNA, 
QVI PATRIS ET PATRVI NOMINA CLARA GERIT. 


The death of the princess Sibylla, his wife. 


HOC POSITA EST SAXO FRIDERICI Casta IoANNIS 
SAXONIZ ConIVX post sVa FATA, DVCIs. 


| —1547. 
t 1547. 
t —assa. 
} 1554. 
t 1554. 


The year of the death of Erasmus of Rotterdam. 


HOC FRAGILI CorpPVs BVsTo RETINETVR ERASMI, 
ALTA CELER SVPRA SPIRITVS ASTRA VOLAT. 


} 1536. 


The death of the painter, Lucas Cranach, the elder. 


HOC TEGITVR s#VO DEFVNCTVS FVNERE BVSTO, 
PINGENDI LVCas CLARVs IN ARTE SENEX. 


t = 1554 


The death of George 4 Pinu, the author’s father. 


A PINV HAC CorPVs REQVIEsCIT MOLE GeorcI, 
sPIRITVs IN C&LIs NON oOBITVRVs AGIT. 


Another, giving his age as 45. 


OCCVBVIT GENITOR FATO PERCVLSVs aATROCI, 
AETATIS NVMERANS TER TRIA LVSTRA SV&. 


The death of Dorothy, the author’s mother. 


A PINV IACeT HIC VXor TVMVLataA GeEorcI, 
STELLATA LVSTRAT sPIRITVs ARCIs oPVs. 


Another, on her death on the 25th of October. 


VIcEsIMa oCrosrIs QVINTA LVCENTE GEORGI 
Casta A PINV VXor TECTA SVPERNA TVLIT. 


Several other members of the same family, 
as well as other persons of note and dis- 
tinction, are commemorated after the same 
manner. 


t —1540. 
t 1540. 
t 1552 
t 1552. 


The next works in order of date are 
“Catalogum Academiarum, 1554,” and 
“ Eteosticha et eenigmatum de annis natalibus 
illustrium aliquot virorum libellum, 1561.” 
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I have not met with an original copy of 
either of these, but I find in the British 

Museum a work in eleven thick dumpy 
volumes, entitled “ Delitiz poetarum Ger- 
manorum hujus superiorisque evi illustrium. 
Collectore a.F.G.G. Francofurti Mpcxu1.” 
(1612.) Part five of that work contains a 
reprint of the above named “ Eteosticha,” 
which seems also to comprise the chrono- 
grams of the other work by Pinu, the “ Cata- 
logue of Academies.” I venture to transcribe 
the whole of the chronograms contained in 
the “ Part 5,” pleading as my excuse for 
giving so much on one subject, the rarity of 
the work and the years which have passed 
before I could give, even at second-hand, 
such a curious example of chronogrammatic 
literature. The whole is printed in even 
type, with no distinction, of size or otherwise, 
to the date letters. Ihave, however, restored 
the latter in what follows, to the form in which 
the chronograms probably appeared in an 
original copy of the author’s work. 

About the period of the authorship of 
these works, Pinu and other chronogram 
writers, in addition to the date of the year 
made by the chronogram itself, expressed 


JOSEPHE A PINU AUERBACHI. 
ETEOSTICHA. 


Annus initii academiz Bononiensis, 447. 
QVA IACeET ANTIQVIs HABITATA BONONIA! BolIIs, 





also the month and day by some allusion to 
the position of the sun in its (supposed) path 
from day to day through the constellations or 
“signs” of the zodiac, each sign ruling for 
one month, the month commencing at about 
the third week, and the first month of the 
year being March, represented by the sign 
Aries, the ram ; thus when it is said the sun 
enters Aries, in the old calendars, it means 
the zoth of March, and so on with all the 
twelve signs in their succession. An occa- 
sional footnote, in addition to the line which 
precedes each chronogram, will, I hope, make 
clear some of the jargon in which they are 
composed. Let it be understood, however, 
that this fanciful method of denoting a date 
is unsuitable to strict chronology; modern 
astronomy declares that the sun has actually 
no path along the zodiac, and the periods 
assigned to him by the astronomers of the 
sixteenth century for entering and leaving 
each “sign” no longer hold good; the 
movements of the heavenly bodies since that 
period have caused a deviation of about five 
weeks, thus the sun may now be said to enter 
Aries about the end of April, and so on with 
the other “ signs.” 


LAVRIGERI ARX POSITA EST EX HELICONE CuHorI. 
Academiz Paduanz,? 791. 
QVA sITA IN EVGENEIS VRBS EST ANTENORIS? orIs, 
PHBE EXSTRVCTA TVoO EST DOCTA PALA&STRA GREGI, 
Academie Lutetianz,? 791, 
ERE STRVI GRANDI sCHOLA REGIA Cc@epIT IN VRBE, 
QV PROPE AQVAS POSITA EST SEQVANA* AQVOSE TVAS. 
Academiz Ticinensis,* 794. 
Vrss VBI TICINI® INsIGNEs sITA sPpECTAT IN VNDaAs, 
REGIA TVRB4 AVLA EST PHBE, STATVTA TVA. 
Annus® mortis Caroli Magni, 814. 
Ca@Lestes PIsCes LAToo LVCE PETENTE, 
HECTOREIS AB AVIS CAROLE RETE PERIS. 
Academie Lugdunensis,’ 830. 
QVA PROPE AQVAS RHODANI’ EsT VRBS ALTA STATVTA VIRENTES, 


FACTA EST GORGONEI REGIA CLARA GREGIS. 





3 Paris. 4 The river Seine. 


1 Bologna, in Italy, which in the time of its early history was occupied by the ancient tribes of Boii. 
2 Padua, in Italy, said to have been founded by Antenor. 


See Virgil Ain., i., 243-249. 
5 Pavia, on the river Ticino. 


6 This chronogram makes only 714; it seems to relate to Charlemagne, who died in the year 814; it 


alludes to the zodiac sign Pisces, the month February. 
7 Lyons on the river Rhone. 
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Academize Montespessulani, 1196. 
AVREA VBI PETIT AsSVRGENS MONS PESSVLVs! AsTRA, 
PARNASSO E BIJVGO FLORVIT AVLA GreEcIs. 


Alberti Magni mors, 1280. 
ALBERTE? ES FATO PROPERANTI MAGNE soLV'Vs, 
TANGIs VBI &TATIS LVsTRA BIs OCTO TVA, 


Academiz Perusianz, 1290, 
PERVSIN&® VrBIs Ca@pERE LyC#a VIGERE, 
QV PRIVs ANNOSO MERSA FVERE SITV. 
Academic Aurelianz, 1312. 
PROPTER AQVAS LIGERIs* PH@BEIS REGNA COLENTI, 
REGIA FACTA AZDES EST HABITANDA GRrEcI. 


Academiz Ferrariensis,® 1316. 
FVNDATA EST GREGIS AONII sCHOLA GRATA PARENTI, 
ALGENTIS PROPTER LATA FLVENTA PADI,® 


Academiz Pisanz, 1339. 
QVA RESONANS PISAS’? PRATERFLVIT ARNVS HETRVsCAs, 
GYMNASII InsTITVI NoBILE CeépIT opVs. 


Academiz Heidelbergensis, 1346. 
ELECToRIs VBI EXVRGVNT PALATIA RHENI, 
Ca@PERVNT MVsIs GRATA THEATRA STRVI. 


Bartoli obitus, 1355. 
EXPLEVIT CLARVsS NATALES BARTOLVS ANNOS, 
assVrGIT MVRIs QVA PATAVRINA sVIs. 
Academic Viennensis, 1363. 
PALLADIs VNIGENZ EXSTRVCTA EST CVLrorIBVs AVLA, 
QVa IaCetT AVstTRIACIS PVLCRA VIENNA pPLacIs. 


Academiz Pragensis, 1371. 
AERIAS QVA PRAGA® POTENS SE TOLLIT IN AVRAs, 
AVLA CEREBRIGEN& EST ZDIFICATA DEA&, 


Joannis Boccatii obitus, 1376. 
TER TRIA BOCCACI IMPLé&sTI sEPTENNIA VITA, 
PENSA TIBI E TERNIS FREGIT VBI VNA SOROR. 
Bombarda inventa, 1380. 
FATIFERA INNOTVIT sVB Ca&SARE MACHINA INERTI, 
AVRAS IN TENERAS QV IACIT IGNE GLoBos, 


Academiz Coloniensis, 1398. 
AVREA AGRIPPIN@&® SVNT TEGMINA sTRVCTA ConHortTI, 
QV IVGA PARNASSI NVBIBVs 2QVA CoLIt. 
Academiz Erphordiensis,° 1392. 
PROPTER AQVAS GHER SVNT STRVCTA THEATRA THYRINGI,” 
In QVIBVs AONIDEs DoCta IVVENTA CoLIt. 


Academiz Cracoviensis,/! 1400. 
sEDEs SVNT PosIT& IoVIs ORT VERTICE DIVA, 
GRACCHI Vrss QVA VETERIS SVRGIT IN AsTRA POLI. 
Baldi obitus, 1400. 
In TVA, CHIRON, EQVI PHa@BI SVNT TECTA RECEPTI, 
DesIIt VT BALDVs VIVERE, IVRIS HONOs. 
Academic Lipsiensis, 1409. 
TER TRIBVS EX PARNASSO ARX EST EXSTRVCTA PVELLIs, 
VBERE QVA TERRA LypsIs!® AMc@NA IACET. 
Hussi nex, 1415. 
BIs QVARTA ILLVXIT MEnNsIs QVINTILIs VT HVssVs"4 
CoNSTANTI!* ConsTANS VsTVs IN VRBE PERIT. 





2 Albertus Magnus, a Swabian scholar and writer. 5 Perugia in Italy. 
6 Pavia, on the river Ticino in Italy. 

10 Erfurt, in Thuringia. U Cracow. 

13 Leipzig. 


1 Montpellier. A 
4 The river Loire. 5 Ferrara, in Italy, near the river Po. 


7 Pisa, on the river Arno. 8 Prague. ® Cologne. 
12 The zodiac sign Sagittarius, which the sun enters about 20th November. 
14 Constance, where the steadfast reformer, Huss, was burnt. 
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Academiz Rostochiensis, 1419. 
ATHEREI QV# DE PATRIS EST PROGNATA CEREBRO, 
ROSTOCHIT? sACRA SVNT TECTA STATVTA DEA. 


Academic Lovaniensis, 1427. 
TER TRINIS NYMPHIS PH@BOQVE STATVTA LOVANI? 
PERPETVA CELEBRIS NOBILITATE SCHOLA EST. 


Joannis Gersonis obitus, 1429. 
soL PVNCTA VT PRIM#@ TETIcIT PARTIS PROPE CANCRI,? 
GERSON? oBIT, FATI LEGE IVBENTE PIVs. 


Artis typographice inventio, 1440. 
EXHIBVIT NoBIS QV IMPREsSOS 2RE LIBELLOs 
SVB PROAVO ARS NOTA EST, CAROLE FACTA TVO. 


Francisci Philelphi mors, 1448. 
EX TENEBRIS SECLI PIVs IVIT AD AsTRA PHILELPHVS, 
#TATIS SPECTAT LVsTRA VBI DENA sVA&. 


Academiz Griveswaldensis, 1457. 
ALTA SVIs sVRGIT QVA GRIVESVVALDIA‘ TECTIs, 
CeCropl@ NOVA SVNT FIXA THEATRA DE&, 


Laurentii Vallze obitus, 1457. 
EXIGV2 CVMVLo VALLA Est HIC PRESSVS ARENA 3 
LaVs VIcET IN TERRIS; SPIRITVS ASTRA TENET. 


Erasmus Roterdamus natus, 1465. 
IN VIT# EST SVAVES AVRAS EXORTVS ERASMVs, 
ACCIpIT VT CVRRVs sCorrlo,® PHa@BE, TVos. 


Academie Ingolstadiensis, 1472. 
QVA PROPE DANVBII IaCetT INGOLsTADIA RIPAs, 
PHEBI sVNT CASTO FACTA THEATRA CHORO. 


Joannis Molitoris Regiomontani,’ 1476. 
LATONZ SOBOLES PRACLARA IN PISCE TENETVR, 
MoLItTor VT TERRAS LINQVIT, ET ASTRA SVBIT. 


Academiz Tubingensis, 1477. 
ATRIA TVBING&® sVNT CLAR@ LoCatTa MINERVA, 
ALTISONI A CAPITE EST QV GENERATA PATRIS, 


Martinus Lutherus nascitur, 1483. 
PONE SEQVENS NONAS C@&LO ORTA EST QVINTA NOVEMBRIsS 
CasTA VT TE GENVIT CLARE LVTHERE, PARENS. 


Rodolphi Agricolz® mors, 1485. 
QVA TER CLARA IACET TRIBVS HEYDELBERGA DEABVS 
RVRICOLA® E TERRA RAPTVS IN ASTRA FVIT. 


Eboani Hessi?® natalis, 1488. 
Ca@PERAT VT GLAVCo NaTI APPARERE CABALLVs,”° 
EDITVs EST VATES HESSIDos ORA TVVS. 


Academiz Basiliensis, 1489. 
DIV QV#@ INGENIIS PR#EST, SVNT CONDITA TECTA 
VICINA VRBS RHENO QVA BASILEA™ JACET. 


Philippi Melanchtonis natus, 1497. 
oCTAVA VT PVLCHRO FEBRVI BIS LVXIT OLYMPo, 
TE PATRIO GENVIT BRETTA,!? PHILIPPE, SOLO. 





1 Rostock. 2 Louvain. 
3 The sun enters the ‘‘sign” Cancer about 20th June. This Gerson was the French theologian, Chan- 
cellor of the University of Paris, the supposed writer of the ‘‘ De imitatione Christi.” 
4 Griefswald, in Prussia. 5 Lorenzo Valla, an Italian writer. 
6 The sun enters the “sign ” Scorpio about 20th October. 7 Konigsberg. 8 Tubingen. 
® A German philosopher whose name is further Latinized as ‘‘ Ruricola ”; his real name was Huysmann. 
10 Eboanus Hessus, a German poet. This chronogram marks a date by some astronomical allusion. 
1 Basle, on the Rhine. Bretta, or Bretheim, in the Palatinate. 
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Joannis Brentii natalis, 1499. 
EXIT VT AéRIAS IN LVCIs BRENTIVs ORAS, 
PER CANCRI? IMpecIT VIsCERE PH@BVs EQVOs. 


Joach : Camerarii ortus, 1500. 
EST CREATVS CLARA CAMERARIVS VRBE PABERGA,? 
ORTA TER APRILIS LVX VBI QVarta FVIT. 
Academiz Wittebergensis, 1502. 
ALBICOLA FERTVR PH@BO FRIDERICVs IN VRBE 
DVX saXo posITos ConsTITVIssE LARES, 
Jacobi Micylli natalis, 1503. 
TE VATES NASCI VOLVERVNT FATA MICYLLI, 
APRILIs BIs LVX TERTIA VT orTA FVIT. 


Academia Francofurdensis ad Viadrum,3 1506. 
ARX VIADRI® FLAVAS PROPE AQVAS EST STRVCTA DEABVs, 
PARNASSI AONII QV IVcGA CELsa CoLVnrT. 
Conradi Celtze obitus, 1508. 
VITALI Est CELEBRIS spoLIATVs LVMINE CELTES 
FEBRVA VBI AERIO QVARTA SVB AXE FVIT. 
Georgii Sabini natalis, 1508. 
Vt LVX EXorITVR VICEsIMA TERTIA APRILIs, 
VoCE SABINE POTENS NASCERIS ATQVE LyRA. 
Angeli Politiani mors, 1509. 
sPICA Vaco OCCVMBENS sE VESPERI IN 2QVORE TINXIT, 
POLITIANVs VBI HOC RAPTVS AB ORBE FVIT. 
Joannis Stigelii ortus, 1516. 
PROTVLIT IN LVCEM GENITRIX TE CLARE sTIGELI, 
PER IoVIs VT IVVENEs* soLIs AGVNTVR EQVI. 
Georgii Fabricii, Chemnic : mors, 1516. 
PEGASEIS ORERIS FABRICI GRATE CAM@ENIs, 
PHBA ASPERA HYAS LVCE VBI TECTA LATET. 
Christophori Longolii mors, 1522. 
oCCIDIT EVGANEIs LETHO LONGOLIVs orls, 
ASTRA IN CASTR SOLE SEDENTE SINV, 
Ulrici Hutteni mors, 1523. 
IGNIFER IN TEPIDo FVLsIT soL syDERE LIBRz,° 
HVTTENE, VT C&LI TECTA BEATA CaplIs, 
Victorini Strigelii® natalis, 1524. 
VICTORINE PARENS VIT& TE Donat VT IstI, 
DELIACAs ALGENS RESPICIs, HIRCE, ROTAS. 
Nicolai Leoniceni’ mors, 1524. 
sOLsTITIVM Ca@Lo TITAN PERAGRABAT VT ALTO, 
PARCA FEROX TERRA TE LEOCENE RAPIT. 
; Thome Linacri mors, 1524. 
TOLLIT sE C@&Lo sVB VESPERE ATLANTIAS ALTO, 
TEMPORE QVO LINACER® RAPTVS AB ORBE PERIT. 
Petri Mosellani mors, 1524. 
TOLLIT VBI EOA E PONTO SE PLEIAS IN ASTRA, 
MosELLAn#&® sVBIs TRISTIA VINCLA NECIs. 
Caspar Peucerus oritur, 1525. 
PEVCERE,!° atrI@ ConTIncIs LVMINA VITA, 
sTIRPs LATONIA VBI TE CAPRICORNE TENET. 





1 The precise date is marked by the arrival of the sun at the body of the sign Cancer, June-July. 
2 Bamberg. 8 Frankfurt, on the Oder. 
* Meaning the sign Gemini, the twins, which the sun enters about May 20. 
5 The fiery sun is here supposed to meet the cold star in Libra, some day in September or October. 
6 A German divine. 7 An Italian physician and philologist. 
8 Thomas Linacre, physician to Henry VIII., of England. 
® Peter Mosellanus, a German philologist. 
10 Gaspar Peucer, a German mathematician, was born in 1525 ; the chronogram makes 1529. The day and 


month are obscurely marked by an astronomical allusion. 
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ON CHRONOGRAMS. 





Alberti Dueri mors, 1528. 
ARIETIS VT GENITOR PHAETONTIS SIGNA RECENSET, 
DVerRVs! C@LI LVCIDa TECTa PETIT. 


Bilibaldi Byrghaymeri? mors, 1531. 
ConsILIo VT BYRGHAYMERVS BONVS EXIT AB ORBE 
soL PROPE ConTACTO PISCE PEREGIT ITER. 


Joannis Majoris obitus, 1533. 
ARIFERZ VALLIs CELEBRIS TE IANE POETA 
LVCINA GENITRIX CASTA FAVENTE DEDIT. 


Joannis Stoffleri? mors, 1534. 
PIsCIsVs IT RADIANS DEVs INSIGNITA PER ASTRA, 
STOFFLERE INIECIT PARCA VBI VINCLa TIBI. 


Academiz Marpurgensis,‘ 1535. 
AVLA GREGI CLARIO EST A PRINCIPE STRVCTA PHILIPPO 
AD VIRIDEs LANI® PRATEREVNTIsS AQVAsS. 


Ulrici Zasii mors, 1535. 
ATHERIS VT SVPER# SVCCEssIT ZAsIVs® arCI, 
EOS ARMIGERI ConspICIT astra IoVIs. 


Erasmi Roterodami mors, 1536. 
In TENVES CLARVS VENTOS VBI CEssIT ERASMVs, 
HERCVLEI PROPE SOL sIGNA LEONIS ERAT. 


Gymnasii Argentinensis, 1536. 
STRVCTA ARGENTINI’ SVNT AVSPICE TEMPLA SENATV, 
PHEBO ET PIERIIS ET HELICONE Cuorls. 
Euritii Cordi obitus, 1538. 
GRATE GREGI, CORDE, AONIO TE FATA TVLERVNT, 
LanI prIsCa VADIs Vrss VBI IVNCTA IACET. 


Academiz Hafniensis, 1540. 
DoCrTIs CoLLapsa EST SCHOLA RESTAVRATA DEABVS 
HAFNIA® QVA 2QVOREIS PVLSA FERITVR AQVIs. 


Helii Eboani Hessi obitus, 1540. 
LVCE MINVs QVINTA oCToBRIS SVA FATA PEREGIT 
PHEBO HESSVS GRATVS CASTALIOQVE CHoRO. 


Guilhelmi Budzi mors, 1540. 
oCCVsBVIT CLaRVs FATO BVD&Vs?® INIQVo, 
ASTR&# In CasTo sOLE SEDENTE sINV. 
Simonis Grynzi mors, 1541. 
GRYNZZ” Es DVRO RESOLVTVs CaARCERE CarnlJs, 
VRBS RHENI IVNCTA EST QVA BASILIA VADIs. 


Contareni Cardinalis mors, 1542. 
FATA DECVs LaTII VT FERS CONTARENE! SENATVS, 
PERCVRRIT CLaRIVs VIRGINIs ASTRA DEVs. 


Hieronymi Aleandri mors, 1542. 
SEPTENOS NOVIES ALEANDER! CLAVsIT VBI ANNOS, 
EX 4£Vo LVBRICo CEDIT IN Astra POLI. 
Joannis Eckii mors, 1543. 
FVLSERAT A IANO DECIEs TRITONIA ConIVNX, 
ECCI! VT TE sTABILES SVRRIPVERE DEA, 





1 Albert Diirer died in 1528. = 
? Wilibald Pirkheimer, a German scholar and author ; the name varied perhaps by local pronunciation. 
5 A Swiss mathematician ; the date is marked by the sun entering the sign Pisces, about February 20. 


4 Marburg in Germany. 5 The river Lahn. 6 Ulrich Zase, a Swiss jurist. 
7? Strasburg. This chronogram seems to be wrong—it makes 1528. 
8 Copenhagen. ® Guillaume Budé, a French writer. 


10 Simon Grynzus, a German theologian, died at Basle on the Rhine. 

11 Gasparo Contarini, Italian cardinal, statesman and legate. 

12 Jerome Aleandre, French Hellenist, cardinal, Archbisiiop of Brindes. 

13 Johann Eckius, Chancellor of the University of Ingolstadt, opponent of Luther. 





ON CHRONOGRAMS. 





Academiz Regiomontanz,! 1544. 
ARX EST AONII FABRICATA HELICoNIs ALVMNIs, 
HEIC VBI ARENOSAS BREGELA? VoLVIT aQVas. 
Valerii Cordi mors, 1544. 
CorDVs* VBI PRASTANS FATO EST SVBLATVS AVARO, 
SOLE sVB OCCIDVo NEREA sPICA sVBIT. 
Martini Lutheri obitus, 1545. 
ATRIA TE C@&LI posCVnT PIE CELSA LVTHERE, 
LVX FEBRVI POSTQVAM NONA BIS ORTA FVIT. 
Petri Bembi mors, 1547. 
AFFLICTA VT TELLVS EsT TEVTONIA VULNERE BELLI, 
BEMBE*‘ sVBIs TRISTIS BLVRA SEVERA NECIs, 
Caspari Crucigeri mors, 1548. 
oCCVBVIT CrVCIcER® FATO, TOT TRIVIT VT ANNOS, 
ASTRA OPHIVCHI ANGVIs QVOT GEMINATA TENET. 
Academiz Dillingane, 1549. 
In QVA SACRA CoLIT? PHa@sBI stVDIosa IVVENTVsS, 
VrBE IN DILLINGA stRVCTA PALASTRA FVIT. 
Viti Theodorici mors, 1549. 
HAC TRIsTI EST CLAVSVs VITVs THEODORICVs IN VRNA, 
NORICID& porVLI PASTOR ET VRBIS HONOS, 


Granvellani Cardinalis obitus, 1550. 
LIMINA GRANVILLANZ@ sVBIs IVNONIS AVERNA, 
sVCCgssIT TECTIS soL VBI VIrco TVIs. 
Paulli Fagii mors, 1550. 
soL ORTO, VOLVCRVM REGINA LEVATVR IN orTV, 
FAGIVs® Vr sENTIT TELA CRVENTA NECIs. 


Andrez Alciati mors, 1550. 
sVsCepIT CyNTHII TROIANVs PLAVSTRA MINISTER, 
ALCIaTe#’ Has PoNIs CarnIs VT EXVVIAs. 


Academiz Jenensis, 1550. 
Vrss VBI saALICoLa Est VVIs sITA CLARA, IOANNES 
GYMNASII pRINCEPsS NOBILE sTRVXIT oPVS. 


Martini Buceri mors, 1551. 
CVrrIt VT oBLIQVO PER PISCES TRAMITE PHEBVS, 
BVCERVs® F@LIX REGNA SVPERNA CapPlIT. 


Andrez Osiandri mors, 1552. 
VERIDIC# SECVERE OSIANDRO? FILA SORORES, 
oCtTosrIs FLVXIT TVNC VBI QVARTA QVATER. 
Caspari Hedionis mors, 1552. 
EXTVLIT ORA SEQVENS OCTOBRIS LVCIFER IDVs, 
HEDIo"” VBI PARC& LEGE soLVTVs oslt. 


odoci Willichii mors, 1552. 
sIC ILLo EXCgssIT TRIstI VVILICHIVs £Vo, 
OPPETERE EST VITA SI MELIORE FRVI. 
Joannis AZpini mors, 1553. 
HAC TENET £PINI» CINERES BREVIS VRNA IOANNIs, 
HVIVs LAVs CELEBRIS REPLET VTRVNQVE POLVM. 


Erasmi Reinholdi mors, 1553. 
QVINTILES QV# PRACEsSIT BIS SEXTA CALENDAs, 
REINHOLDE,” HAC FaTIs LVX FVIT ATRA TVIs. 
Georgii principis Anhaldini mors, 1553. 
MERSPVRGI PRASVL SACER HOC EXCESSIT AB ORBE, 
VEsPERI VBI OCEANI PLEIAs EXIT AQVIs. 





1 Konigsberg. 2 The river Pregel. 8 Valerius Cordus, German physician and botanist. 

* Peter Bembo, cardinal, historian, and poet. 5 Gaspar Creutziger, German Protestant theologian, 
8 Paul Fagius, the Latin of his name Bucheim, Lutheran promoter of the reformation at Cambridge. 

7 Andrea Alceati, Italian jurist, scholar, and writer. 8 Martin Bucer, German reformer and writer. 
® Andreas Osiander, German Lutheran divine. 10 Caspar Hedio, German reformer and writer. 

1 Johann AZpinus, German theologian and reformer. 12 German mathematician and astronomer. 
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Sebastiani Munsteri mors, 1553. 
QVINTILIs FVERAT LVCES VT QVINQVE PERACTA, 
MVNSTERE,! E VIVIs TE CITO PARCA R&PIT. 
Jacobi Sturmii mors, 1553. 
STVRMIVs? ASTRIGERO EST FELIX VBI IN ORBE RECEPTVS, 
sCorplo soLARES EXCIPIT ACER EQVOS. 
Hieronymi Schuirphii mors, 1554. 
INGENVA AB LEGVM VIR CLaRVs SCHVIRPHIVS ARTE, 
HVC pPonlI IVssIT CorporIs ossa sVI. 
Lucz Cranachii senioris mors, 1554. 
HAC TEGITVR RAPTVS SVB TVMBA FVNERE LVCas,? 
QVI VIR APELL4ZA CLARVS AB ARTE FVIT. 
Justi Jonas mors, 1555. 
IVstVs VBI oCCVBVIT PERCVLsVs FVNERE IoNAs,‘ 
FRONS CVM SOLE NEPE TETHYOS INTRAT AQVAS. 
Joannis Fosteri mors, 1556. 
RELLIQVIT VIT& EXTINCTVs FOSTERVS VT AVRAS, 
ACHRONICo Castor sVRGIT AD ASTRA GRADV. 
oannis Burgenhagii mors, 1558. 
syDVs VBI EX OCVLIs PLVVIALE AVFERTVR HYANTIS, 
TRIstIs DaT LACHEsIS TE BVGENHAGE NECI. 
Jani Cornarii mors, 1558. 
EXCELLENS PHEBI, CorNarRI,® VIRIBVs arTIs, 
EXVVIas SOLVIT pARCA MALIGNA TVAS, 
Jacobi Micylli mors, 1558. 
OBLIQVA IoVIs VT PVERI sTAT? PH@BVS IN VRNA, 
TE MICYLLE AVFERT VIs TRVCVLENTA NECIs, 
Philippi Melanthonis, 1560. 
post IDVs VT sEXTA POLO LVX sVRcIT ApRILIs, 


Vita CLAVsIstTI CLARE PHILIPPE DIEs, 


The next work in order of date mentioned 
by Zedler is “Catalogum Romanorum et 
Germanicorum Imperatorum.” Wittenberg, 
1562, 8vo. It is probably chronogrammatic ; 
but I have not met with a copy. The last of 
the works of Joseph 4 Pinu, mentioned by 
Zedler, is a small rare tract of thirty-five 
leaves—“‘ Carmina Czsarum, Regum, et 
Archiducum aliquot ex familia Austriaca 
natales et obitus numeris indicantia. Authore 
Jos: & Pinu. Poé: coronato. MDLXXxXII.” 
(1582.) It contains epigrams and poems in 
honour of various distinguished persons, and 
fourteen chronograms of the birth or death 
of German emperors from Rudolph in 1291 
to Maximilian II. in 1527, in hexameier and 
pentameter distichs. All are to be seen 
transcribed in my volume, “Chronograms, 
1882,” p. 121. This and the first-mentioned 
tracts are in the library of the Rev. Walter 
Begley. I know not of any other copies. 

The rarity of tracts of a chronogrammatic 
character may be accounted for on the 


supposition that only a limited number were 
printed, compared with what would be done 
in the present day ; it is well understood also 
that such tracts were produced for gratuitous 
distribution among the patrons and friends 
of the authors, rather than for sale to the 
public. We find also that they were usually 
put forth as pamphlets with or without paper 
covers to protect them from destruction. A 
recent writer, Mr. Bernard Quaritch, tells us 
of his experience on this point, concluding 
with these words: “ Without binding there 
can be no salvation” —“ for want of binding 
myriads of authors have perished, leaving 
many deplorable gaps in the literature of the 
past.” It thus becomes the duty of the 
Antiquary to record the existence or recovery 
of whatever belongs to our present subject. 

Among other examples of the printing of 
chonograms without distinguishing the date 
letters, is a book described in my published 
volume, ‘‘ Chronograms Continued,” pp. 134- 
152; it bears this title: “ Rerum Bohemi- 





1 Sebastian Munster, German rabbinical scholar and theologian. 
2 Jacob Sturm, German magistrate and diplomatist. 
4 Justus Jonas, German Lutheran divine and writer. 


Lucas Cranach, German painter. 
5 Johann Cornarius, German physician and writer. 
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carum Ephemeris, sive Kalendarium _his- 
toricum: ex reconditis veterum annalium 
monuimentis erutum. Authore M. Procopio 
Lupacio. Prage 1574.” Another is by 
Nicholas Reusner: ‘“Icones sive imagines 
virorum literis illustrium.” Printed at Augs- 
burg, 1590. Both works are in the British 
Museum library. 
(Zo be continued.) 





Che King’s Confessors. 
By Rev. C. F. R. PALMER. 


(Continued from p. 120.) 
i 
F, JoHN DE WARFELD. 


m™jOR several years he was attached to 
y) the household of Edward, Prince 
of Wales, being the companion of 
F. John de Lenham. He is first 
mentioned by name March 18, 1302-3, when 
14s. was paid for two red serges for their 
beds. In 1307 he was with the prince in 
Scotland, and on the death of Edward I. 
accompanied his royal patron (now king) 
from the Scottish borders towards London, 
being September 4 at Carlisle, when he con- 
veyed the royal alms of 15s. to the Friar- 
Preachers of that city, and 18s. to the Friar- 
Minors there; and October 16 he went from 
Northampton to London, and stayed at the 
Blackfriars for some days on business of the 
Order, having ros. for the hire of a hack, 
shoeing, and other small necessaries. Ed- 
ward II. had just established the Friar- 
Preachers at King’s Langley in a place called 
Little London, which he made over to them, 
December 21, 1308, as their habitation, till 
regular monastic buildings were erected on a 
site already prepared for them. F. John de 
Warfeld was appointed the first prior, and as 
such frequently received, from December 3, 
1308, to March 6, 1314-15, the state-pension 
with which the king munificently endowed 
the foundation. In 1314 he was tarrying in 
London with Lenham, when he received, 
July 3 and 17, 40s. each time for their joint 
expenses there, and July 23 the £9 for 
Lenham’s horse. In the autumn of 1315 he 











became confessor to Edward II., but did not 
long fulfil that charge, for he died in the 
following year, and was probably buried at 
King’s Langley, for, June 25, the king gave 
‘ 62. os. 18d.’ to the Friar-Preachers of London 
and Langley for wax and other funeral ex- 
penses on the day of his exequies. 


F. RoBERT DE DUFFELD. 


The second prior of King’s Langley, F. 
Robert de Duffeld, now became the king’s 
confessor. As prior, in 1316, he was sent to 
the master-general of the Order, with royal 
letters of commendation dated October 27, 
on matters concerning himself, and on the 
welfare of his convent, which the king had 
greatly at heart ; and he received the state- 
pension for his house in 1319. As confessor, 
he had a companion as usual; and they had 
a fee of 40s. a year to find themselves in 
saddles, boots, and other necessaries, and 
were provided with new habits and new bed- 
clothes and coverlets every year at Pentecost 
and All Saints’. Four valets or garcons, with 
four horses, attended them: these servants 
were John de Montgomery, John de Holt, 
William Prest, and Walter de Takeley, whom 
the king provided with clothing at an expense 
of 40s. a year, besides their summer and 
winter shoes. In 1326 William de Bokkyng 
had become garcon in room of Prest. Be- 
sides the charge of the royal conscience, the 
confessor had many other casual employ- 
ments on the king’s behalf. He received, 
May 2, 1320, 1oos. for F. John de Bristol, 
his provincial, who had come to the king at 
King’s Langley, and was going back whence 
he came. In June following he was sent, 
with all his retinue, from Canterbury to 
London, to superintend the burial of John 
Knokyn, a royal valet, at the Blackfriars, for 
whose exequies the king paid #21 4s. 2d., 
besides £7 16s. 4d. for the travelling, and 
after an absence of eleven days he rejoined 
the king at Pynkeny (Picquigny), passing the 
sea from Dover to Whytsand (Wissant) ; at 
London a bay horse was bought for 
44 138. 4d. for the use of the companion. 
The confessor received from the exchequer 
420 June 19, and £12 June 21, and paid 
back the surplus July 1 at Amiens. Shortly 
after he went from Thatcham to Stamford, to 
assist in the provincial chapter of his Order 
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held there, at the Assumption, and his 
expenses (reimbursed October 29) during 
twenty - eight days of absence came to 
44 17s. 4d. At Christmas he was sent 
from Marlborough to Langley on some 
matter or other, and returned, January 2, to 
the court at Westminster, his own and his 
companion’s expenses, paid January 27, 
1320-1, being 14s. In July, 1321, the alms 
which he had distributed to the poor, at the 
king’s command, in the past twelvemonth, 
came to 79s. 11d. At court he kept his 
religious rule strictly, especially as to silence. 
The king, October 8, 1321, at Porchester, 
wrote and solicited the pope to allow him to 
converse at table, and to give license to his 
brethren also to talk in his presence, thus 
conceding to him in the matter a royal and 
an episcopal privilege. From January 5 to 
28, 1323-4, he was out of the court, on 
secret service for the king, and his expenses, 
paid February 3, at Berkeley Castle, were 
51s. 8d. In 1324 he was sent from London, 
June 17, to King’s Langley with the royal 
alms of toos., for the anniversary of Sir Piers 
Gaveston, who was buried in the convent 
church there; and the same day a bay 
sumpter horse was purchased for £4 to 
carry the confessor’s bed in the royal 
progresses ; and July 7, he had 47s. 8d. for 
thus going to King’s Langley, celebrating the 
anniversary of Gaveston (June 19), and 
afterwards riding from Tunbridge to Hert- 
ford, which occupied him from June 27 to 
July 6, to the Countess of Pembroke, on 
a private matter for the king. In 1325, 
April 24, he was with the court at Beaulieu ; 
and towards the close of the year went from 
Chippenham to London, to treat with the 
lord treasurer and the chancellor on the 
king’s behalf ; and thence to Chalcombe, for 
the burial of John de Segrave, banneret, 
when the travelling expenses amounted to 
66s. 8d., and came, November 23, from the 
exchequer. In 1326 he went on secret 
service to the parts of Oxford, with his 
retinue, and September 28 received 42s. 72d. 
for the journey. On the deposition of 


Edward II., he probably retired from the 
court, to end his days in his cloister. 
F. NICHOLAS DE HERLEY. 


When Edward III. was Prince of Wales, 
F. John de Dunstable was in his household, 


and was made companion of the royal 
confessor, but after the prince ascended 
the throne he withdrew to King’s Langley, 
with an allowance of 4os. a year to supply 
himself with habits, and became prior there, 
dying probably soon after June 6, 1342, 
when he last received that pension. It is 
probable that F. Nicholas de Herley was 
the confessor of Prince Edward; at all 
events, he held the office immediately that 
the prince became Edward III. About 
June, 1327, 6s. 8d. was advanced to him out 
of the exchequer for some expenses. He 
had the usual supply of clothing, etc., from 
the king’s wardrobe, for himself and his 
companion ; and bya few of their receipts 
for the same, dating from December 6, 1329, 
to December, 1337, it is apparent that they 
were at London October 2, 1330, and 
March 20 following, and at York July 12, 
1333, and March 24, 1333-4. His first 
companion was F. Thomas de Lenn, who, 
in 1335, forsook the court to betake himself 
to the Holy Land; and on his leaving, the 
king, April 25, at Brunne, made a gift of gos. 
to him. To Lenn succeeded F. John de 
Rodiard, to whom the king, September 25, 
paid 6s. 8d. for his expenses in going from 
Berwick-on-Tweed to the town of St. John 
of Perth, there to join the society of 
F. Nicholas de Herley in the king’s army. 
F. Nicholas had special alms of one mark, 
March 3, 1334-5, at York; and a mark was 
given to him, April 24, 1338, for going and 
returning on some secret affairs which had 
been committed to him by the king and 
royal council. In 1339 he was sent, with 
William de Resseby, to Valenciennes, to 
seek for some of the king’s jewels and book 
of the wardrobe, in the house of the Friar- 
Preachers there; and the journey, with a 
cart and four horses, occupied seven days, 
from October 28 to November 3, and cost 
113s. 6d., paid on the 17th following. Shortly 
after he went back into his cloister ; and all 
that is farther recorded of him is, that 
the king gave him an alms of 20s. 6d. 
December 18, 1353, and 20s. April 20 
following, to purchase some necessaries. 


F. ROGER DE QUERNDON. 
It is probable that F. Roger de Querndon 


was confessor to Edward III. from 1339 to 
1342, but dates are wanting to fix the exact 
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time of his office. He retired into the 
convent of his brethren at Beverley, where 
he was living, broken with old age, when his 
former royal penitent, January 26, 1351-2, 
granted him a pension of £5 a year, in aid 
of his maintenance, out of the farm-rent 
which the Abbot of Hayles had to pay to 
the crown for the manor of Pynnokshire, 
co. Gloucester. This bounty does not 
appear to have been long enjoyed. 





bolp Helis: their Legends and 
Superstitions. 
By R. C. Hops, F.S.A., F.R.S.L. 
(Continued from p. 106, vol. xxii.) 
SOMERSETSHIRE. 


BATH. 
fap city of Bath has a curious and 
iY 






somewhat comic tradition (which 
i is noticed in its local guide-books), 

that the old British King Bladud 
(father of King Lear or Leal), being reduced 
by leprosy to the condition of a swineherd, 
discovered the medicinal virtues of the hot 
springs of Bath, while noticing that his pigs 
which bathed therein were cured of sundry 
diseases prevailing among them. Warner, 
one chief writer on the history of Bath, 
quotes this tradition at large from Wood, a 
local topographer of the preceding century, 
who gives it without authority. Warner 
states that, although the legend may appear 
absurd, it is noticed and credited by most 
British antiquaries of antiquity. JV. and Q., 
2 5S., ix. 45. 

The following epigram on the “ Bristol 
Hogs” is by the Rev. — Groves, of Claver- 
ton : 

When Bladud once espied some Hogs 
Lie wallowing in the steaming bogs, 
Where issue forth those sulphurous springs, 
Since honor’d by more potent Kings, 
Vex’d at the brutes alone possessing 
What ought t’ have been a common blessing, 
He drove them thence in mighty wrath, 
And built the mighty Town of Bath. 
The hogs thus banished by their Prince, 
Have liv’d in Bristol ever since. 
Lbid,, 289. 





WEMBDON, ST. JOHN’S WELL. 

There was, in 1464, a well in this parish 
called St. John’s Well, to which an immense 
concourse of people resorted, and many who 
had for years laboured under various bodily 
diseases, and had found no benefit from 
physic and physicians, were, by the use of 
these waters, after paying their due offerings, 
restored to their pristine health. 


DULVERTON, HOLY WELL. 


It was customary on Holy Thursday to 
carry persons here afflicted with disease. 


STAFFORDSHIRE. 
DUNSTALL : WULFRUNA’S WELL. 

This beautiful spring was a favourite resort 
of the Lady Wulfruna, the foundress of the 
old Collegiate Church at Wolverhampton ; 
and from this association with her sanctity, it 
acquired the reputation of possessing some 
miraculous virtues, which were much in re- 
quest by the devotees of subsequent times, 
who named it “ Wulfruna’s Well.” This was 
also a Druidical appropriation : for with that 
order of men all running streams which took 
a direction from west to east were accounted 
sacred. It supplies the water to Dunstall 
Hall, near which it is situated, the home of 
the Hill family. 

BILSTON : WULFRUNA’S WELL. 

Mr. Lamby, however, in the Midland 
Weekly News, has assigned a somewhat dif- 
ferent site to this ancient well. He considers 
that it was situated at Spring Vale, near 
Bilston. In an old document belonging to 
Bilston occurs the following reference to it: 

**To y* South of Wolferhamtune is a famous 
springe, called Ladie Wulfrune’s Spryng, where 
shee usyd to come and washe. Y® legende 
tells us y* y® ladie Wulfrune prayede for yt 
God woude endue y* well wyth powers of noe 
ordinarie vyrtue, inasmoche as y* hath curyd 
manie, y® weake and impotent, and dyvers 
sufferyng fro mortall diseases, as manie their 
bee y* cann testifie.” 


It would be interesting to know the site 
of a well possessing such valuable powers ; 
but though tradition has not left anything on 
record by which we can sufficiently localize 
it, its former existence is still preserved in 
the name of Spring Vale, by which the dis- 
trict is still known. Further, a street in 
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Cann Lane, lying in the direction of Spring 
Vale, at its northern end, is known by the 
name of Holywell Street. 

The custom of well-dressing is or was ob- 
served here. 

BILSTON : CRUDELY OR CRUDDLEY WELL. 

The town was anciently the possessor of a 
famous well dedicated to some old Saxon 
saint. The well in question was known in 
colloquial phrase as “‘ Crudeley” or “ Crudd- 
ley” Well, and was situate just off Lichfield 
Street, near to the entrance to Froud’s Lane. 
In medizval times this well was largely 
resorted to by not only the townspeople, but 
by others from the surrounding neighbour- 
hood, on account of its being a “holy” well. 
It gradually lost its sanctity as the people 
grew more enlightened (!), and subsequently 
came under the control of the parish authori- 
ties, who kept its winding apparatus in proper 
repair, as is very clear from the parochial 
accounts. To show this more clearly, I 
subjoin the following items taken from the 
constables’ accounts for the several years 
mentioned therein : 


1809. 


4s d. 
For repairing Cruddeley Well .. 0 4 2 
»» locking up the well ... we. O15 O 
1811. 
For locking up the well ... a Ek 1040 
1815. 
For chain and ironwork for 
Cruddeley Well 334 


This latter item, it is most amusing to state, 
became the subject of an appeal to the Staf- 
ford Quarter Sessions, when Edward Wooley 
(the famous screw manufacturer and hero of 
the old story of “How Wooley lost his 
Watch ”), John Bowen (the well-known land- 
lord of the Angel Inn, Hallfold), J. B. White- 
head (the blank tray manufacturer), and 
William Taylor (a former overseer), appealed 
against the legality of certain items in the 
accounts of the overseers, of which the re- 
pairs of Crudeley Well was one. This well 


continued to supply the townsfolk of the 
locality with water until towards 1830, when 
the supply ceased through the working of the 
mines, and the shaft was filled up. In the 
Saxon calendar we have a St. Creadda or 
Credda, and it was to his memory the well 


was in all probability dedicated. This well 
is said, on the authority of an old manuscript 
found among the town documents many years 
ago—which were, unfortunately, sold as waste 
paper !—on the building of the present Town 
Hall, to have borne a Latin inscription, 
running thus: 

Qui non dat quod habet 

Demon infra ridet. 


Which has been duly Englished thus : 
Who does not here his alms bestow 
At him the Demon laughs below. 

(Midland Weekly News, contributed by 
G. T. Lamby.) 

WOMBOURNE: OUR LADY’S WELL, 

Another famous local well, which has fortu- 
nately escaped the destructive hand of time, 
is that near Wombourne, known by the name 
of “Our Lady’s Well,” or “ Lady Well.” It 
is cut out of the solid rock, which crops out 
at the top of a lofty hill, situate between 
Wombourne and Lower Fenn. The well is 
of considerable antiquity, and several species 
of cryptogamic plants give to the surface of 
the stone a venerable appearance. It is sup- 
posed to have been sacred to the virgin in 
medizval times, and its waters to have pos- 
sessed curative properties. Here, ages ago, 
a holy hermit is said to have dwelt, and to 
have been visited by many persons in search 
of consolation and instruction. 

The well is still a favourite resort of local 
pleasure-seekers, who go to drink of the cool- 
ing and delicious beverage, and ruralize in 
the adjacent wood.—Jdid. 

TIXALL, 

Dr. Plott gives us some particulars of a 
famous well, known as Tixall Well, near the 
church at that place, which, having survived 
the superstitious veneration formerly attach- 
ing to it, was afterwards used to supply, by 
some method of forcing, the district around. 
—Lbid. 

MILTON : NEW WELL. 

The New Well, as it is called, is annually 
decorated with flowers and boughs, the fes- 
tivities extending over two days. At noon, 
each day, a procession is formed at the well, 
and marched through the village, headed by 
a band, and followed by the May Queen 
riding on a gaily-decorated pony, attended by 
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her maids of honour, Jack-o’-the-Green, Robin 
Hood, and the Morris-dancers. This motley 
cavalcade, accompanied by the inevitable 
crowd of hangers-on and sightseers, pause at 
vantage points along the line of route and 
go through some antics preliminary to the 
more serious performances that follow on 
the return to the fields adjoining the well. 
Here the customary maypole-dancing, old 
English sports, and amusements, such as 
wrestling, sack-racing, etc., are indulged in, 
and prizes distributed by the well-dressing 
committee to the various successful competi- 
tors. —/dzd. 


ENDON : WELL-DRESSING, 


At the village of Endon similar festivities 
attend the annual well-dressing—usually on 
May 29 or 30. The principal well in the 
village is most elaborately and even artisti- 
cally adorned, and the smaller well—for there 
are two in this case—comes in for its share 
of floral decorations. Here the festival is 
under the patronage of the vicar of the parish, 
who opens the first day’s proceedings by a 
service in the church and the delivery of an 
appropriate sermon. On the conclusion of 
this solemn preliminary, a procession is 
formed near the church of the maypole- 
dancers and other participators in the festival, 
and then they proceed to the enlivening strains 
of a brass band to the wells, where hymns are 
sung, and a few suitable words addressed to 
the audience by the vicar. At the conclusion 
of this semi-religious introduction to the two 
days’ amusements, the most important feature 
of crowning the May Queen is performed. 
The girl selected for this honour is gaily 
decorated with flowers, and is conducted with 
much ceremony to a floral throne provided 
for her, where, being seated, she is crowned 
with a wreath of flowers. Being thus in- 
vested with royal powers, she straightway 
signifies her pleasure that the maypole-dancers 
should go through their evolutions to the 
sounds of enlivening music. This over, the 
usual sports and amusements are indulged 
in. 

Carried out as above, it is pleasant to con- 
template the keeping up of such an old- 
fashioned custom; and it is only to be 
regretted that so few of our village communi- 
ties retain it among their annual social relaxa- 


tions. It is somewhat remarkable that in the 
south of the county well-dressing has become 
as extinct as the dodo.—/dzd. 


BIBROOKE : WELL-DRESSING. 

The custom of well-dressing obtains, or did 
obtain here. 

CROXTON : PENNYQUART WELL, 

There is a well in a field at Croxton, in the 
parish of Eccleshall, called Pennyquart Well, 
because, it is said, the water from it, being 
especially pure, used to be sold at a penny a 
quart.— Shropshire Folk-lore, jon. 


ANDRESSY: HOLY WELL. 

In a rental of the Earl of Uxbridge, written 
in the reign of Edward VI., it was specified 
that Andrew’s Isle, a/ias Mudwin’s Chapel, 
was let to John Hewitt at will at the annual 
rent or sum of three shillings and threepence. 
There is every reason to believe that this well 
and chapel were situate on the flat meadow 
opposite the churchyard, as this spot is still 
known as Annesley or Andressy, and the part 
of the river dividing the island from the adja- 
cent shores is called the Modwens or Mud- 
wens.—/did. 





Mn the Entrenchments on the 
Porkshire CHolds, 


By THE Rev. E. MAULE COLE, M.A., F.G.S. 
oe 


II. 


TRENCHMENTS proper consist 
of a ditch and raised mound. 
Where there is only one ditch it 
is called a “single” entrenchment 
(A), notwithstanding the fact that there may 
be a mound on each side (B); but it fre- 
quently happens that two ditches are found 
running parallel to each other, with a mound 
between and on the outsides, and then it is 
called a “ double” entrenchment, or “ double 
dikes” (C). Occasionally more than two 
parallel ditches are met with ; ¢.g., at Huggate 
Dikes there are no less than six, with five 
mounds, remaining. 

In giving the existing dimensions of any it 
must be borne in mind that the width only is 
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reliable, as both the height of the mound and 
the depth of the ditch may have been much 
greater at the time of construction than at 
present. It is certain that the ditches at 
least have been filled in considerably since 
they were first made. This is especially the 
case with regard to the “hollow ways,” 
described by Mr. J. R. Mortimer, and alluded 
to in the last paper. For these, originally 
excavated for the most part on the sides of 
the dales, the material being thrown up on 
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the lower slope, present now no trace of a 
ditch, but only a flattened surface, whilst the 
mound itself has nearly disappeared. This 
is an additional argument for their great anti- 
quity. 

Our knowledge of these interesting old 
foss-ways is almost entirely due to the various 
sections obtained by Mr. Mortimer from 
digging (D). “In every case,”* he says, 
“they were found to be V-shaped trenches, 


* Proceedings, Yorkshire Geol. Soc., vol. xi., part ii. , 
Pp. 219. 


3 feet to 44 feet deep, and measuring from 
84 feet to 16 feet wide at the top, and from 
18 inches to 3 feet at the bottom, the exca- 
vated material from which now slightly raises 
the natural contour of the hill-side along 
their lower edge, and originally may have 
been sufficiently high to cover from sight a 
tall man while passing along the bottom.” 

On a subsequent page he offers an explana- 
tion of their use, which is worthy of con- 
sideration, though we must decidedly demur 
to the application of the word “forest” to 
any part of the wold district, believing that 
nothing but brushwood, thorns, and furze 
ever existed here, till trees were introduced 
at a much later date: 

“In a wild and wooded district,” writes 
Mr. Mortimer, “these narrow sunk-ways 
would be safe and sure guides by day and 
by night to a rude settlement to which they 
undoubtedly led. They would also protect 
the primitive settlers during their travels, in 
what was probably then more or less a forest, 
against sudden attacks of the wild and 
ferocious animals of that period, which would 
not choose to enter these narrow trenches. 
They would likewise assist the hunter to 
approach unobserved any animal in the 
vicinity he wished to capture ; and any large 
game he might surprise and force into these 
narrow and deep ditches would have great 
difficulty in extricating itself, and might be 
readily driven along the ditches into the 
central and inhabited enclosure, where its 
capture would be more easily accomplished. 
Lastly, they unquestionably denote the fixed 
settlement of a rude and primitive commune 
in prehistoric times, earlier even than the 
period of double dikes (entrenchments), of 
which, let me remark, there is no written or 
oral history, and whose use is entirely for- 
gotten.” 

There is certainly much to be said in 
favour of Mr. Mortimer’s contention that the 
foss-ways are older than the entrenchments 
proper, seeing that, zx¢er alia, the dimensions 
of the two classes of earthworks are so 
entirely different ; at the same time it must 
be noticed that in many places there seems 
to be an intimate and designed connection 
between them, as if they were not altogether 
independent of each other. This may per- 
haps be accounted for on the supposition 
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that, in some cases, the entrenchments 
proper were thrown up subsequently to 
defend the ancient trackways, and prevent 
communication being cut off in time of 
war. 

To revert again to the entrenchments 
proper. “Single” entrenchments are met 
with, mainly, running along the top of the 
dale sides, but only on one side, the steepest, 
and always a little below the brow, so that 
persons occupying the trench would be con- 
cealed alike from enemies moving along the 
dale bottoms, or passing over the level 
ground of the wold in the rear. As, from 
the configuration of the country, the steepest 
sides face the north-west, these entrench- 
ments have the same aspect, not so much, 
in the opinion of the writer, to guard against 
attack from that quarter specifically (as sug- 
gested by Major-General Pitt-Rivers) as to 
obtain the best vantage ground over enemies 
advancing up the dale bottom, whether from 
the sea or from the Vale of York. 

When a transverse dale interrupts the con- 
tinuity of passage on high ground the en- 
trenchment is carried down one side and up 
the other to the original level, but is not 
found on the dale bottom itself. 

It is worthy of notice that entrenchments 
never run along a dale bottom. What, 
never? Well, scarcely ever, as the saying is. 
The writer only knows of two or three 
instances, and the exception proves the rule. 
The most remarkable instance occurs in the 
dale running from Market Weighton to 
Kiplingcotes, through which the railway to 
Beverley is carried. There, for about half a 
mile west of Kiplingcotes Station, on the 
south side of the railway, a “single” en- 
trenchment may be seen at the base of the 
dale side. The material has been thrown 
outwards, so that the ditch is between the 
steep slope and the dike or mound. The 
mound is considerably flattened on its inner 
side for two-thirds of the width (E), the 
remaining third on the outer side being more 
elevated, as if a small ditch had originally 
been excavated and the material thrown up 
from the outside as well ; but a modern road 
running by the side has obliterated all traces 
of it. Beyond Kiplingcotes Station the 
entrenchment, passing along the dale bottom, 
is crossed by the railway embankment, and 











then develops into a “double” entrench- 
ment, which can be well seen, on the north 
side of the railway in a grass field below, 
making for South Dalton. 

Occasionally “single” entrenchments run 
across the high ground, and then they are 
generally found to connect two sets of 
** double” entrenchments. 

Danes Dike, which cuts off and defends 
Flamborough Head from the mainland, is a 
“single” entrenchment, but it cannot be 
classed with any of the foregoing. Its stu- 
pendous size and obvious purpose—a purpose 
only guessed at in smaller instances—mark 
it out as a military work sud generis. 

Stretching right across the promontory 
from cliff to cliff, this dike, upwards of two 
and a half miles in length, offers an impreg- 
nable barrier to any attack from the west. 
This was at once recognised by two artillery 
officers, Colonel Maule, R.A., and Colonel 
G. Maule, R.A., whom the writer accom- 
panied on a tour of inspection a year or two 
ago. ‘They were greatly impressed with the 
formidable character of the earthwork, even 
against cannon of the present day. What 
must it have been at the time of its con- 
struction, lost in the mist of antiquity, when, 
as proved by Major-General Pitt-Rivers, 
flint weapons were the only instruments of 
warfare? On the southern extremity, for 
nearly half its length, the dike follows the 
eastern brow of a natural ravine, but towards 
its northern extremity the ditch is wholly 
artificial. The summit of the mound is here 
35 feet above the bottom of the ditch, as it 
exists at present, and must have been higher 
originally. There are several narrow gaps in 
the mound, evidently left intentionally for 
the purpose of sally-ports, and where these 
occur the ends of the entrenchment have a 
distinct curve inwards, or, in some cases, one 
inwards and the other outwards, so as to 
make the position stronger (F). 

A similar feature may be noticed in the 
Huggate Dikes, suggestive of the idea that 
both works were constructed by the same 
race of people (G). 

On comparing Danes Dike and Flam- 
borough Head with Major-General Roy’s 
plan and sections of the Burgh Head on the 
Murray Firth, one cannot fail to be impressed 
with the general similarity of design and 
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execution, though in the latter case, as there 
is no natural ravine to assist, the main mound 
was rendered stronger by three external 
entrenchments (H). These have two striking 
features in common both with the Danes 
Dike and the Huggate Dikes, viz. the 
abrupt termination of the entrenchments 
before reaching the edge of the cliff (which, 
be it remembered, has been. wearing away 
by denudation), and the curve of the 
mounds where the central gap occurs (K). 
As there is little doubt that the Yorkshire 
earthworks were not constructed by the 
Romans, but bya previous race, the question 
arises as to whether Major-General Roy was 
right in assuming that Burgh Head was 
fortified by the Romans. The Roman 
station Ultima Ptoroton may have been 
here, just as Preetorium may have been near 
Flamborough Head, without necessarily 
involving the conclusion that the works in 
either case were Roman. 

“ Double” entrenchments are never found 
running along the brow of a dale side—at 
least, the writer is only aware of one instance 
—but they are frequently met with at the 
end of a dale running over the high ground, 
and connecting it with another dale-head, 
forming a sort of artificial co/, or pass. 

They are also carried for miles along the 


tops of the wolds, where the ground is com- 


paratively level. Should a dale be met with 
in their course, they run down the sides, but 
leave the bottom undisturbed, as in the case 
of “single” entrenchments. There is one 
exception, however, at Fimber. 

These are the entrenchments which, from 
their position, have suffered most from the 
plough since the open “ fields” have been 
enclosed. A “field” and a “wold” were 
once synonymous terms, and the former 
word is still retained in its wider sense, though 
the planting of hedges has parcelled it out 
into a number of smaller divisions of forty or 
fifty acres apiece. In the modern fields, in 
many instances, the entrenchments have 
been so completely levelled that scarcely a 
trace is visible. The general direction may 
be ascertained by observing the hedgerows, 
which on the wolds are everywhere kept 
beautifully trimmed. Instead of preserving 
a level outline, they curve upwards over the 
side of a dike, because when originally 


planted, about a hundred years ago, they 
followed the contour of the surface, and the 
mounds were then in existence. 

Also, in a dry spring, before the spring- 
corn clothes the brown fields with its green 
verdure, white lines may be seen running 
from hedge to hedge, which mark the débris 
of the chalk whereof the old mounds were 
composed. At a later period of the year, 
just before the ripening of the corn, green 
lines are apparent amid the golden hue, 
which indicate the greater depth of soil 
accumulated in the filled-in ditches. Similar 
green lines, marking the position of ancient 
ditches, are also observable, in the spring, 
where rye-grass has been sown, the grass 
showing a more luxuriant growth and a 
brighter colour here than elsewhere. In 
spreading manure on the land these filled-in 
ditches, well known to the farmer, though 
now level with the surrounding surface, are 
left from year to year unmanured, because 
the greater depth of soil in them encourages 
a spontaneous growth and obviates the neces- 
sity of artificial help. 

A stranger might not notice these little 
details, but they are by no means unimportant 
to the antiquarian. 

The width of “double” dikes, measuring 
from the top of one mound to the top of the 
next, varies considerably. Thus at Huggate, 
where there are five parallel mounds, the 
distances taken from south to north are 
36 feet, 29 feet, 28 feet, and 33 feet respec- 
tively ; at Sledmere, near the monument, the 
width is 48 feet and 43 feet ; at Middleham 
plantation 35 feet and 33 feet, whilst at 
Fimber it is no less than 60 feet. There is 
no occasion to multiply instances ; these may 
be taken as fair samples. 

Doubtless the width was mainly determined 
by the proposed height, as all the material 
would naturally have to be excavated on the 
spot; and it would appear as if the quantity 
required was sometimes miscalculated, or 
else that the workmen began throwing up 
the rock in lines too far apart, for a perfectly 
rounded mound will, now and then, develop 
into one of irregular shape, one side 2 feet 
or so higher than the other, leaving, on the 
other side, a sort of level platform several 
feet wide (I). It may be argued that this 
was done intentionally for some purpose, 
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but inasmuch as these platforms are not 
continuous, but spasmodic, the writer is of 
opinion that they are the result of inadver- 
tence on the part of the unskilled tribes who 
threw them up. 

Without proper sections it is impossible to 
ascertain the original depth of the ditches, 
and consequently the height of the mounds. 
These latter, however, are still as much as 
7 feet high, in places, above the present 
ditches, and in digging for rabbits a depth 
of 6 feet has been reached in the ditches 
without coming to the bottom. This is pro- 
bably somewhat exceptional, but it may fairly 
be assumed that in all cases the ditches 
have been filled in from various causes to a 
depth of 4 feet to 5 feet. Hence it appears 
that these entrenchments were very formid- 
able works, and the marvel is how they could 
have been constructed in such profusion, and 
to so great distances as 15 or 20 miles, over 
a hard chalk subsoil, with no better imple- 
ments than those in use among men who 
employed flint weapons, and were only 
beginning to be acquainted with the use of 
bronze. 

In claiming a high antiquity for the en- 
trenchments on the wolds, it must be remem- 
bered that we are supported by the opinion 
of Major-General Pitt-Rivers, probably the 
best living authority on the subject, who 
came to the conclusion, after careful investi- 
gation in the case of one of them, Danes 
Dike, with which he coupled the rest, that 
they were the work of men using flint 
weapons in the early age of bronze. 

(Zo be continued.) 





Q List of the 3nventories of 
Church Goods made temp. 
Edward vy. 

By WILLIAM Pacg, F.S.A. 


(Continued from p. 79, vol. xxii.) 
—p>— 
COUNTY OF DORSET. 


1. Studlond. 
Knoll. 
Wyke Regis. 
Est Stafford. 
Styple. 






COUNTY OF DORSET (continued). 


Corffe Castell. 

Toller Fratrum, 

Chapel of Kyngeston in Corffe Parish. 
West Lulwourthe. 

Tymham. 

Langton Matravers. 

Estholme. 


. Wourthe. 


Sandewyche. 
Kennerydge. 
Chapel of Byndon. 
Est Stoke. 

Est Lulwourthe. 
Woolle. 
Combkaynes. 
Partelonde. 
Wynterborne Monckton. 
Chaldon Herynge. 
Compton Valance. 
Upway. 

Mayne Martell. 


. Faringedon a/ias Wynterborne Germayne 


Stockewoode, 

Knyghton. 

Osmyngeton. 

Byncombe. 

Frampton. 

Flete. 

Wynforde Egle. 
Fordingeton. 

Morton. 

Winterborne Cave. 

Holye Trynitie in Dorchester. 
All Saintes in Dorchester. 
Sainte Peter in Dorchester. 


. Charmyster. 


Chapell of Forston. 
Warmewell. 
Chykerell. 

Poxwyll. 
Wytcombe. 

Owre Moyne. 
Stratton. 

Bradford Peverell. 
Wynfryth Newborowe. 
Frome Vanchurche. 
Sutton Poyntes. 


. Wynterbourne Marten. 


Radypoll. 


. Wychehamton. 


Stanbrydge. 

Chalbury. 

Farnham. 

Hanley. 

Hamone. 

Wynterborne Omnium Sanctorum alia 
Over Stower. 

Tarrant Rusheton. 

Gussage St. Michaels. 

Chettell. 

Hynton Martell. 

Alhallon Gussage. 

Tarrant Caynston. 

Edmundeshill. 


6. Horton. 
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COUNTY OF DORSET (continued). COUNTY OF DORSET (continued). 


Tarrant Gonfyld. 

Langton. 

More Crychell. 

Long Crichell. 

Tarrant Launston. 

Crambourne. 

Tarrant Monacorum. 

Wymborne St. Egidii. 

Tarrant Hynton. 

Stower Payne. 

Knolton. 

Ayshmeyre. 

Shapwyke. 

Pymperne. 

Chapel of Upwymborne. 

Woodyattes. 

Crafforde. 

Blandford. 

Pentrydge. 

Helton. 

Afpudell. 

Stokewake. 

Stynsforde. 

Pulham. 

Godmanston. 

Almer. 

Wareham Martin. 

Charleton. 

Fypherd Nevell. 

Sydlyng cum capella de Hylfyld and 
Upp Sydlyng. 

Armytage. 

Mynterne. 

Wynterborne Stycklond. 

. Dureweston. 

Pudeltowne. 

Bloxworthe. 

Pudeltrenched. 

St. Mychaelles in Wareham. 

Tynkelton. 

Howton. 

Pudelhynton. 

Spetysbury. 

Lytchet Matravers. 

Wynterbourne Selson. 

Glandfeld and Wootton. 

Newton Bucklond. 

Long Cheselbourne. 

. Mylton. 

Turners Pudell. 

Ibryngton. 

Tolpudell. 

Whytchurche. 

Haselbeare. 

Netherseron. 

Cerne. 

Okeford Shyllyng 

Wollonde. 

Lytchet Mynster. 

Plusche. 

St. Trynytie in Wareham. 

Aron Chappell annexede to Wareham, 

Stormyster and Marshall. 

Mordon. 

St. Maries in Wareham. 


Alton. 
Anderstond Frysshashe. 
Burston. 
St. Peters in Wareham. 
Beare Regis. 
Wynterborne Regis. . 
Maupowder. 
Develyshe. 
St. Andrewes Mylborne. 
Upcerne. 
Blandford Mary. 
Turneworthe. 
Corf Molen. 
Eversute. 
Frome Quyntane. 
Melcombe Horsey. 
Evenston. 
Chardestok. 
Stocklonde. 
Chapell of Dulwoode within Parishe of 

Stocklonde., 
Southe Purat. 
Mostron in Southe Purat. 
Maperton. 
Byrton Shipton. 
Shipton Capella de Byrton. 
Chedyoke. 
Whytchurche. 
Long Bryddy. 
Lyttell Bryddy. 
Askerswell. 
Coscombe. 
Byrtport. 
Portysham. 
West Compton. 

ers. 

Bawnton in Loders. 
Waldyche. 
Hooke. 
Maydon Newton. 
Chedyngton. 
Netherbury. 
Bemynster. 
Abbotysbury. 
Wynterborne Abbas. 
Halstocke. 
Abbotystoke. 
Symysboroughe. 
Puncknoll. 
Swyere. 
Catystocke. 
Toller Porcorum. 
Lyme Regis. 
Charmouthe. 
Chylfrome. 
Mylton. 
Porestocke. 
Hankechurche. 
Wambroke. 
Allyngton. 
Lungton Herrynge. 
Brodwynzor. 
Burstocke. 
Wynterborne Stepleton. 
Brappaul. 
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COUNTY OF DORSET (continued). 

Rawnsham, 

Wotton Phytz Payne. 

Chelboroughe. 

Tollerforde. 

Wraxole. 

Bettyscombe, 

Lytton. 

Chylcombe. 

Pylsdon. 

Pore Towne. 

Bellehall. 

Osborne. 

Melbury Osmonde. 

Stoure Provys. 

Sylton. 

Stoke Gaylard. 

Wootton Nor. 

Over Compton. 

Fawke alas Alveston. 

Hayden. 

Thorneford. 

Nether Compton. 

Berhacket. 

Sturmister Newton. 

Caundell Marshe. 

Lyllington. 

Stower Est Over. 

Long Burtye. 

Holnest. 

Gyllingham. 

Batcombe, 

Funtnell. 

Compton Abbas. 

Yetmister. 

Chapell of Leghe. 

Chapell of Chetnoll. 

Brodford. 

Stalbridge. 

Marnhull, 

Melburye Bube with the Chapell of 
Wolcombe. 

. Hynton Mary. 
Stoure Estover. 
Margaret Marshe. 
Motcombe. 

Yewrey Mynster. 

Est Orchard. 

Totbere. 

Child Okeford. 

St. James in Shafton. 
The Trynitye in Shafton. 
St. Peters in Shafton. 
Rombell. 

Chapell of West Orcherd. 
Holwall. 

Caundell Episcopi. 
Purse Caundell. 

Storton Caundell. 

Lyd Lingeche. 

Kington Magna. 
Bochorne Weston. 
Sutton Walron. 

. Manstone. 

Fyffeld Maudlyn. 
Iuren Curtney. 
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COUNTY OF DORSET (continued). 


Farndon. 
Okford Phippin. 
R 


yme. 
Melbury Abbas, 
Sherborne. 

. Chermester. 
Radypoll. 
Wynfrythe. 
Whytchurche. 
Meadon Newton. 

Est Stafforde. 
Corf Castell. 
Compton Valence. 
Dalwoode. 
Uppwaye. 
Longe Predy. 
Ramsoulde. 
Pellyston. 
Phyfed Nevell. 
Seron. 
Bureton. 
Layton (?). 
Froundell. 
St. Peters in Shafton. 
Hynton Marten. 
Upcerne. 
23. Canford. 
Wymborne Mynster. 
(Zx. 0. R., Anct. Misc. Ch. Gds., #y-) 


Fraternity of the Blessed Mary of Dorchester. 

Guild or Fraternity in Weymouth. 

Chantry of St. Martin in the parish church of Winter- 
bourne. 

Chantry of St. John the Baptist in the church of 
Shafton. 

Marnehull. 

Caundell Episcopi, 

Hollwalle. 

Gillinghame. 

Yetmysterre. 

St. Peters in Shafton. 

Chantry of Langton a/éas Langlangfordde. 

Brembrige Chaunterie in the College of Wimbourne 
Mynster. 

Chantry of the Blessed Mary in Wotton Glanfelde. 

Chapel within the mansion of the manor of Canforde. 

Chantry of Beamester. 

Free Chapel of St. Ellen in Chalffromme. 

Chantry of St. Michael in Birtport, called Mundarnes 
Chanterie. 

Hospital of St. John in Birtport. 

Chantry of the Blessed Mary in the parish church of 
Birtport. 

Hospital or House of Lepers of the Blessed Mary 
Magdalene in Athlangtonne juxta Birtportte. 

Chantry of St. Katherine in Birtportte. 

Chardstocke. 

Stocklande. 

(Za. R. R., Badle. 1392, No. 35.) 
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Excavations at Silchester. 
By W. H. St. Jonn Hope, M.A. 
ee ee - 


HOR the first time in the history of 
English archeology the systematic 
and, it is to be hoped, complete 
examination of the siteof a Romano- 
British city has been undertaken, under the 
auspices of the Society of Antiquaries. The 
sites of Verulamium and Uriconium have 
been partially investigated, and various im- 
portant buildings have been uncovered and 
planned on the site under notice, but no 
systematic excavation has been begun with 
the object of ascertaining the extent and 
arrangement of the buildings that once occu- 
pied such an area as that within the walls of 
Silchester. 

Since the excavations have been under- 
taken by the Society of Antiquaries, it is 
only right that the detailed account of the 
discoveries made should first be communi- 
cated to the Society itself. A few remarks, 
however, on the general lines on which the 
excavations are being carried on, and the 
results obtained, will perhaps serve to show 
the great interest attaching to the site. 

Whether the Romano-British city at Sil- 
chester, as seems likely from its important 
position and large area, is the Ca//eva of the 
Itineraries, or some other place of which the 
opponents of the Calleva theory cannot give 
us the name, is a question that need not 
concern us now. It is sufficient to here 
state that the site contains 100 acres, and is 
still encircled, with hardly any breaks, by the 
remains of a great wall of flint with stone 
bonding courses, over g feet thick, and with 
an average height of 12 or 14 feet; on the 
south there are portions nearly 20 feet high. 
The mortar throughout is white, without any 
traces of the mixture of pounded tile so 
erroneously supposed to be the universal 
characteristic of Roman mortar. Within the 
wall, and forming a backing to it, is a strong 
earthen vallum, which, together with an outer 
mound partly encircling the city, seems from 
its non-Roman plan to belong to an earlier 
inhabited area on the site. The wall was 
pierced by four gates facing each of the 
cardinal points, and by a postern gate on the 





north-east, which led to a still existing amphi- 
theatre. 

As the greater part of the site when the 
present excavations were begun was under 
corn and peas, the first works were devoted 
to a thorough examination of the north, west, 
and south gates, and of certain features in 
the construction of the wall. The north and 
south gates, which lie at the ends of a street 
or main road running straight through the 
city, were partly excavated about eighteen 
years ago by the late Rev. J. G. Joyce, F.S.A., 
who found that each consisted of a single 
arch spanning the roadway. He was, how- 
ever, unable to ascertain what has now been 
done, that these gates were not flanked by 
guard chambers. | 

Some interesting architectural remains were 
also found at the south gate, from which, 
together with others recently discovered, it 
is possible to recover much of the elevation 
of the gate, and the Doric columns that may 
have flanked it. By cutting a deep trench 
through the mound backing the wall we have 
been able to find its exact thickness at the 
south gate, and several very interesting 
features in its construction. 

The east gate, which was partly opened 
out by Mr. Joyce in 1872, was found by 
him to have had a double archway, with 
flanking guard-chambers ; but very little more 
than the concrete foundations seem to have 
remained. 

The west gate has been for the first time 
uncovered during the present operations, 
and its remains fortunately are very consider- 
able, especially in the southern half. The 
walls are built of flint, with bands of tile, and 
the jambs of the doorways into the guard- 
chambers are fairly perfect. The central 
wall dividing the two roadways, which was 
not found by Mr. Joyce at the east gate, 
is standing to a height of nearly 3 feet, and 
part of the great impost that surmounted 
it was found hard by, with a rebate cut in 
it for the door to shut against. From a 
large fragment of the ironwork of the door 
its exact thickness can be recovered. At 
some late period in the history of the city 
the southern archway was blocked with 
masonry and disused, the northern arch 
being found sufficient for the traffic, or as 
much as the inhabitants could defend. The 
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modern highway still passes through the site 
of this northern arch. 

In the plan of the city shown on the 25-inch 
Ordnance Survey map there appear at in- 
tervals of about 200 feet, broad projections 
like buttresses on the inner face of the city 
wall. A careful examination of one of these 
shows that instead of being buttresses, they 
were in all probability the substructures for 
wooden watch-towers, about 12 feet square, 
spanning the top of the wall. 

For reasons already stated not much new 
excavation has yet been done within the area 
of the city. One of the large zmsu/e or 
blocks north of the forum and basilica, about 
400 feet square, has, however, been outlined, 
and part of it carefully trenched and ex- 
cavated. Quite contrary to expectation, a 
large portion of it seems to be occupied by 
gardens belonging to large houses placed at 
each of the four corners of the square. One 
of these houses, a building of considerable 
importance, was excavated by Mr. Joyce, but 
exposure to frost and wet has reduced the 
walls to shapeless lines of flints. A second 
house has been partly cleared during the 
present works, but the late harvest has 
hindered the removal of the barley on the 
rest of the site, and rendered it difficult to 
obtain labourers to resume the work. Before 
the end of the month it is hoped that this part 
of the square will be completely excavated. 

One of the most important discoveries 
made by Mr. Joyce was that of the basilica 
and forum, occupying the greater part of a 
large square in the centre of the city. There 
appeared to be much doubt as to whether 
the basilica had two aisles or only one. 
Latterly it certainly had only one, the whole 
building having clearly been almost entirely 
rebuilt from the ground. According to the 
original plan there must have been two 
aisles, and recent excavations have now 
proved the point, as well as brought to light 
a number of very interesting facts that had 
escaped the previous explorers. 

In another part of the site, the field next 
the parish church of Silchester, a very in- 
teresting work has been begun. The church 
and graveyard evidently cover the site of 
Roman buildings, as walls and foundations 
have repeatedly been met with in digging 
graves. On the west side of the churchyard 


a strong wall has been traced in the field, 
extending at one end in an easterly direction 
under the churchyard, and in a northerly 
direction for over 200 feet, where it is stopped 
by farm buildings. This wall is apparently 
the boundary of an enclosed space alongside 
a line of street, and within it have been 
found two large detached rectangular build- 
ings, filled in with clay and sand, as if to 
form raised platforms for something, perhaps 
temples. They were at any rate buildings of 
importance, with wall veneers of polished 
Purbeck marble, and even the external walls 
were plastered and painted. 

But the excavations have been fruitful in 
other things besides walls and foundations. 
Pottery of all kinds has been found abun- 
dantly, from the finest so-called Samian to 
the coarsest hand-made stuff. The result of 
each day’s find is carefully washed and 
sorted, and so some sort of notion can be 
gained of the comparative quantity of each 
kind used by the former inhabitants of the 
city. Of articles of bronze and iron many 
interesting examples have been found, in- 
cluding keys, rings, various kinds of tools, 
etc. The more important of these will pro- 
bably be exhibited at Burlington House 
when the Society of Antiquaries resumes its 
meetings in November. Remains of wall 
plaster decorated with red, yellow, blue and 
other colours, pieces of carved stone, and 


roofing tiles with curious markings such as ~° 


footprints of men and animals, and potters’ 
stamps, are also constantly being found. 
One piece of tile bears the imprint of a 
baby’s foot, so sharply defined that even the 
texture of the skin is clearly visible! 

Should the present beautifully fine weather 
continue—I am writing on September 12— 
we may reasonably hope within the next six 
weeks to considerably extend our present 
operations, and, we trust, with equally good 
results. No works can, however, be carried 
on without money, and it behoves everyone 
interested in Romano-British archeology to 
send some contribution, however small, to 
the treasurer of the Silchester Excavation 
Fund, F. G. Hilton Price, Esq., F.S.A., 1, 
Fleet Street, E.C. Visitors to the site, too, 
may depend upon finding some of the 
executive committee on the spot, who will 
gladly give them every information. 

N 2 
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JProceedings and JOublications of 
Archeological Societies. 


[ Though the Editor takes the responsibility for the form 
in which these notes appear, they are all specially con- 
tributed to the ‘* Antiquary,” and are, in the first 
instance, supplied by accredited correspondents of the 
different districts.] 


The RoyAL ARCHZOLOGICAL INSTITUTE, who visited 
Gloucester thirty years ago, again made that city the 
centre of antiquarian research at their annual meeting 
from August 12 to August 19, At noon on Tuesday, 
August 12, the mayor and corporation officially re- 
ceived the visitors in the Corn Exchange, presenting 
an illuminated address of welcome, to which Earl 
Percy replied, as president of the institute, in his usual 
happy style. This was followed by the presentation 
of an address by Sir Brook Kay from the Bristol and 
Gloucestershire Archeological Society. The presi- 
dent of the meeting, Sir John Dorington, M.P., 
having taken the chair, delivered his inaugural address. 
It was an address of real ability, giving a foretaste of 
the pleasurable week’s work before the members and 
their friends. We find space for a single extract, 
descriptive of the abundant remains of medizval 
domestic architecture: ‘‘ Nowhere in England, that 
I know of, is there such an abundance of small houses, 
such as the freeholders and gentry of the Jacobean, 
Elizabethan, Tudor and earlier times lived in, strong 
in the excellent stone with which they were both 
built and roofed, picturesque in their outlines and 
perfectly adaptable to modern use. Prinknash, the 
Court House, Painswick, Moor Hall, Througham, 
Upper Slaughter, Catswood, Middle Lypiatt, Chaven- 
age, Owlpen, and, I may add, my own house, are 
well-known examples. In this city very numerous 
half-timbered houses will attract your attention, 
amongst which not the least remarkable is the New 
Inn, still the New Inn, although built in 1450. A 
parchment roll belonging to the Corporation of Glou- 
cester, enumerating the houses in the town in 1455, 
states that in Northgate Street, next to the house 
owned by Sibilla Hariet, and occupied by Matilda 
Perkin, butcher, ‘The Abbot of St. Peter of Glou- 
cester holds in fee a great and new inn called the New 
Inn, lately built from the foundations by the praise- 
worthy man John Twinning, monk of the same place, 
for the great emolument and profit of the same and of 
their successors.’ This house is nearly of the date 
when Chaucer describes his party setting out from the 
old Tabard, and when the members of this society 
visit it, as no doubt they will, the old welcome might 
not come amiss : 
Now lordlings truly 

Ye be to me welcome right heartily ; 

For by my troth, if that I shall not lie, 

I saw not this yeare such a compagny 


At once in this hostelrie as is now, 
Fain would I do you mirth, an I knew how. 


And then the landlord throws out the suggestion to 
this company about to set out on a pilgrimage, just as 
we are going to begin a pilgrimage to-morrow round 
Gloucestershire : 


This is the point to speke it plat and plain, 
That each of you to shorten with your ways 


In thisen voyage shall tellen tales twa. 

And which of you shall bear him best of all 

Shall have a supper at your aller cost 

Here, in this place sitting by this post. + 
A wonderful survival of the past. Even the post is 
there. No change in name, no change in use, the 
only change, the change inevitable to all and inces- 
santly going on, is the constant change and renewal 
of the individuals by which the business of life is 
carried on. You will notice the picturesque court 
with open galleries running round. The doors opening 
into the bed-chambers lead directly from these gal- 
leries. Each guest may be said to have his own front 
door, and twining creepers would almost lead one to 
believe that sunnier climes than ours favoured the 
sojourners beneath its roofs. Were such inns modelled 
on a foreign form, or were our ancestors a hardier 
race ?” 

In the afternoon the members divided into two 
groups—one, under the guidance of Mr. John 
Bellows, visiting the Roman portions of the city, the 
other inspecting the medizval remains, which were 
described by Mr. F. W. Waller and Mr. H. Medland. 
The attention of the former section was chiefly di- 
rected to the highly-interesting “finds” discovered 
by Mr. Bellows on his own property in Eastgate, and 
he gave evidence to show that the present market- 
place occupied the site of the forum of Roman Glou- 
cester. Excavations recently made prove that the 
foundations of the Roman city wall run under the 
cathedral. The tour of medizeval Gloucester in- 
cluded the churches of St. Mary de Crypt, St. Owen, 
and St. Nicholas, the Crypt Grammar School, and 
the Black Friars Priory. Several quaint houses were 
visited in Lower Wellgate, including the one in which 
Bishop Hooper slept the night before he was burnt at 
the stake. Sir John Dorington’s striking reference 
to the New Inn caused that famous hostelry to be 
closely inspected. 

In the evening Dr. Freshfield, F.S.A., opened 
the antiquarian section, and delivered a bright vesemé 
of the chief antiquities brought to light during the 
year, enumerating and commenting upon the follow- 
ing English discoveries: (1) the cinerary urns of a 
Belgic race brought to light at Aylesford by Mr. 
Arthur Evans, F.S.A.; (2) the systematic excava- 
tions begun at Silchester (so generously supported 
by Dr. Freshfield) ; and (3) The archiepiscopal vest- 
ments of Archbishop Hubert Walter found at Canter- 
bury. Professor Montague Burrows, F.S.A., read a 
paper on ‘‘Oxford as a Factor in the Progress of 
Archzology.” 

On Wednesday 150 of the members went up the - 
Severn to visit the highly-interesting Saxon church 
of Deerhurst, well described by the vicar, Rev. G. 
Butterworth, and subsequently the famed Abbey of 
Tewkesbury. Of the abbey, Mr. Albert Hartshorne, 
F.S.A., acted as exponent, giving an interesting 
summary of its history. Mr. Hartshorne, however, 
did far more than any mere collating of previous 
knowledge, for he brought his great experience in 
medizeval monuments and heraldry to bear upon the 
grand array of tombs in the old chancel, which he 
described as being one of the finest series in Europe. 

In the evening of the same day Professor Middle- 
ton, F.S.A., delivered the opening address of the 
architectural section. Speaking of the great use of 
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colouring and gold on carved marble by the Greeks, 
as specially shown by the recent discoveries on the 
Acropolis, the professor was led thus to comment on 
colouring applied to carvings both in stone and wood 
by medizval English artists, of which Gloucester 
afforded noteworthy instances. No finer example of 
its kind existed anywhere than the splendid reredos 
of the Lady Chapel of Gloucester Cathedral, which 
even in its sadly mutilated state ought to be protected 
from all injury, far more especially from ‘‘ restora- 
tion,” as an object of priceless value. There was the 
same fearless use of bright, pure colours, the same 
minute delicacy of painted pattern covering every 
detail, and above all the same richness and beauty of 
texture given by the use of slight but distinct relief to 
all the brilliantly coloured designs. With gold that 
was specially necessary—gilding applied to an un- 
broken flat surface looked at once poor and gaudy, 
and both the Greek and the medieval artists invari- 
ably applied their gold leaf to surfaces which were 
completely broken up by relief work in gesso or other 
material. This, by giving a varied play of light and 
shade, immensely enhanced the decorative value of the 
gold, and at the same time gave it a look of body and 
solidity. Any attempt to restore the reredos in the 
Cathedral Lady Chapel would be a disastrous failure, 


and would inevitably cause the destruction of one of - 


the richest examples of medizval colour that is still 
left to us. He also referred in eulogistic terms to the 
reredos at the high altar, saying how extremely glad 
he was to see the spirit of the old work as far as pos- 
sible carried out by colouring and gilding the whole. 
Subsequently Mr. John Bellows gave an interesting 
address on Roman Gloucester, supplementary to his 
description of the previous day. 

On Thursday the chief business of the day was the 
cathedral. The dean delivered a descriptive address 
on the fabric in the Chapter House, and afterwards 
Professor Middleton read a more technical paper from 
the choir lectern on “The Most Perfect Example of a 
Benedictine Monastery in England.” The Rev. A. 
S. Porter, F.S.A., also read a paper on the old tiles 
of the cathedral, a subject on which the readers of the 
Antiquary know him as a proficient. 

In the evening a conversazione was held by the 
Mayor and corporation, Mr. W. H. St. John Hope 
discoursing on the display of civic insignia of the city, 
particularly the maces. The chief part of the conver- 
sazione consisted of music, vocal and instrumental. 
It may be difficult to make selections suitable for so 
grave, so erudite, and so venerable an assembly, but 
certainly the lay clerk of the cathedral treated the 
antiquarians to some curiously chosen glees, such as 
‘*The Sailors Song” and “The Dance,” whilst 
another gentleman sang a solo entitled ‘‘ Hush ! 
Little Baby Dear !” 

On Friday the members proceeded by rail to Chel- 
tenham, and thence to Winchcomb in the Cotswolds, 
where Mr. Micklethwaite, F.S.A., described the 
parish church, chiefly remarkable for having been 
built new in the fifteenth century, without its form 
being in any way influenced by an older building on 
the same site. Subsequently the party visited Spoon- 
ley Roman Villa, where Professor Middleton acted as 
cicerone. This is a very interesting and perfect ex- 
ample of a Roman-British house, for the careful 
excavation and preservation of which antiquarians 





are indebted to the lady of the manor, Mrs. Dent, of 
Sudeley Castle, who has had the work of excavation 
and protection carried out at her own expense. The 
house is built on the typical cloister-like plan; in the 
central block are principal rooms, such as the tabdinum 
and ¢riclinum, in one wing are the bath-rooms, both 
hot and cold, and in the other a range of unheated 
apartments, probably forsummer use. Sudeley Castle 
was afterwards inspected, and was described by Mr. 
Wilfrid Cripps, C.B., F.S.A.—In the evening papers 
were read by Mr. A. Hartshorne, F.S.A., on “Hanging 
in Chains,” and Mr. A. Watkins on “ Pigeon-houses.” 

On Saturday an excursion was made to Woodchester 
to inspect the fine Roman pavement which had been 
temporarily reopened. Afterwards the members pro- 
ceeded to Prinknash Park, where the Rev. W. Bazeley 
read some notes on the interesting old house. Pains- 
wick church (now under restoration), Painswick Court 
House, where Charles I.- held a Court, and the en- 
campments round Painswick Beacon were also 
visited and described by Mr. Cecil Davis. Papers 
were read by Mr, F, A. Hyett on ‘*A Civil War 
Tract,” and by Mr. Cecil Davis on ** The Monu- 
mental Brasses of Gloucestershire.” 

The excursion of Monday, August 18, included 
Withington Church, Chedworth Roman Villa, found 
in 1864, described by Mr. G. E. Fox, F.S.A., and 
Northleach Church. The evening was occupied by 
the concluding meeting for the usual votes of thanks, 
presided over by that old friend and vice-president of 
the Institute, the Rev. Sir Talbot Baker, Bart. Much 
gloom was cast over an otherwise highly successful 
series of meetings by the very sudden death, from 
heart disease, early on Monday morning, of Mr. H. 
Ross, F.S.A., an old member of the Institute. This 
sad event interfered with the arrangements that had 
been made for Tuesday’s excursions, which were sus- 
pended out of respect to the family of the deceased. 


4% 6 «95 


One of the most remarkable and unusual subjects 
for discussion and investigation at this meeting of the 
Institute was the subject selected by Mr. Hartshorne, 
F.S.A., “HANGING IN CHAINS,” which was illustrated 
by the veritable chains in which a pirate had been 
hung on the banks of the Thames. In the course of 
his paper Mr. Hartshorne treated of the public ex- 
posure of criminals upon gibbets among the ancient 
Jews, the Egyptians, the Greeks, and the Romans. 
It was shown that the first recorded instance of hang- 
ing in chains in England was in a case of piracy in 
1241. It appears that the punishment was not legally 
recognised until 1752, but that it never at any time 
formed part of the sentence in England, though it did 
so in Scotland. By the Act of 1752 the judge could, 
in special cases, or on the application of the relatives 
of the murdered man, direct the body to be hung in 
chains. The popular notion that criminals were ever 
hung up alive in irons was set aside as ‘a vain thing 
fondly imagined,” Mr. Hartshorne stating that the 
statutes at large could be vainly searched for the 
slightest evidence of such barbarity. Passing into 
France, the remarkable Gibet de Montfaucon was 
described. The strong measures taken for the sup- 
pression of the second Northern rising in 1536 sup- 
plied many instances of gibbeting in chains, the 
difference between a gallows and a gibbet being 
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shown. It appeared from the evidence of Weever, 
and “The Pilgrim’s Progress,” that hanging in irons 
or chains was no uncommon practice in the seven- 
teenth century, and that it rapidly increased in the next 
century, gibbets becoming very thick upon the ground 
after the Act of 1752, which recognised them, but 
rather as an engine of state, like the rack, than of law. 
In tracing down his subject, Mr. Hartshorne quoted 
numerous instances up to 1832, when gibbeting was 
finally abolished, and illustrated his remarks by full- 
sized drawings of men in chains, and exhibited some 
actual chains which had formerly sustained the body 
of a pirate on the banks of the Thames. 


~~ 6 0 


THE forty-fifth annual meeting of the CAMBRIAN 
ARCHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION was held at Holy- 
well on August 18 and four following days, Lord 
Mostyn making an excellent president. In his opening 
address the president gave a graphic general view of 
the objects to be visited and inspected during the 
meeting, chiefly dwelling on points of interest on his 
own estate, particularly naming Maen Achwynfau, a 
beautiful cross which he described as standing in a 
field near the old turnpike gate from Mostyn to 
Tremeirchion and St. Asaph. It is called the Stone 
of Lamentation : the idea is that penances were said 
before it. Pennant tells us there was one near Staf- 
ford, which was called a weeping cross. It is very 
pretty in form, 12 feet high, 2 feet 4 inches broad at 
the bottom, and Io inches thick ; the base is let into 
another stone. The top is round, and includes, in 
raised work, the form of a Greek cross; beneath, 
about the middle, is another, in the form of St. An- 
drew ; then comes a naked figure with a spear in his 
hand ; on the other side is represented some animal ; 
the rest of the cross is covered with a beautiful fret- 
work. ‘Can anyone,” continued Lord Mostyn, “say 
what age it is? I think there is no doubt it is early 
Christian ; some say it marks the place of a great 
battle ; perhaps it may, as there are many tumuli 
about containing human bones; but I am rather in- 
clined to think that these are of an earlier date than 
the cross.” 

The report of the association showed a most satis- 
factory progress since last year. The muster-roll for 
1889 included 268 names, whilst that of 1890 com- 
prised 313. Mr. Henry Taylor, F.S.A., Town Clerk 
of Flint, read a valuable and comprehensive paper on 
the “ First Welsh Municipal Charters” (of which we 
have received a copy), which gave rise to some little 
discussion. 

On Tuesday the members drove to Halkyn Church. 
Thence they proceeded to Moel Gaer, a famous 
British post, and then to Northop, to inspect the fine 
church erected by Margaret, Countess of Richmond, 
mother of Henry VII. Here are three notable effigies, 
supposed to be of the earlier part of the fifteenth 
century, and some very ancient parish registers. 
The next place was Mold, where there is another fine 
church, also erected by the Countess of Richmond. 
It contains a number of old stained-glass windows, 
and some fine remains of old painted glass windows, 
as well as a window recently erected to the memory 
of Richard Wilson, R.A., who was a native of Mold. 
The Tower was next visited, a remarkably ancient 





building, in the large hall of which Reinault ap 
Bloddyn hanged the Mayor of Flint in the fifteenth 
century, and the visitors were shown the identical 
hook on which the unlucky mayor was hung. At 
Pentrobin, the residence of Mr. Pennant Lloyd, were 
some magnificent old oak carvings, and curious lodg- 
ings for travellers known as ‘‘Lletty.” The last place 
visited was Gwysaney, the beautiful residence of Mr. 
P. B. Davies Cooke, which contains a splendid col- 
lection of family paintings and historical manuscripts. 
The members were entertained to tea by Mr. Cooke, 
who also read an interesting paper on the famous 
“ Ewloe Castle,” of which he is by inheritance the 
present owner. 

On Wednesday Caerwys Church was first visited, 
and afterwards they proceeded to Newmarket, where 
the church and ancient tombstones proved most in- 
teresting. On arriving at Gop, Professor Boyd- 
Dawkins delivered an address on the explorations he 
had conducted in the mound four years ago by the 
direction of Mr. Pochin, the owner of the property. 
The details have already been published, and also 
those of the cave discovered at Gop, containing the 
skeletons of animals which had remained there since 
the glacial period, Professor Boyd-Dawkins inti- 
mated that further explorations would probably soon 
take place at Gop. Gwaenysgor Church, with its 
ancient registers and quaint porch, and Llanasa 
Church, were also visited, and at the latter place a 
rubbing of an ancient sculptured slab—stated to be a 
very fine sample—was taken to be reproduced in the 
journal of the association. The day’s journey ended 
with a visit to Maen Achwyfan, Whitford. 

The most interesting paper on Wednesday even- 
ing was by Mr. G. W. Shrubsole, F.G.S., on 
**Castreton of Atiscross of Hundred in Doomsday, 
identified with the Town of Flint.” He said that local 
discoveries made during the last hundred years go to 
show that close by the present town of Flint, and for 
miles along the shore-line east and west, has been the 
seat of an extensive lead industry, dating as far back 
as the time of the Romans, and there was abundant 
evidence to show there was a Roman settlement in 
the immediate locality of Flint, formed with a view 
to the production of lead. It was possible for the 
interest and security of the settlers that a castrum 
with a wall of stone or earth, in accordance with their 
usual custom, would soon be built. The pigs of lead, 
with the well-known stamp “ de ceangis,” may beyond 
doubt be assigned as the produce of the Roman settle- 
ment of Flint, from one found in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood. If Flint was what he had sketched, it was 
difficult to understand how so important a site became 
so obliterated both in name and worth as not to find 
a place in later times in Doomsday. However, the 
appeal to Doomsday was not in vain. A Castreton 
there mentioned, and which had been irregularly 
identified with Kelsterton, he claimed related to Flint. 
The original etymology of Kelsterton was the town 
occupied by the Kelsters, who made the keels or 
small ships which dotted the estuary of the Dee, and 
were engaged in fishing or transporting the lead pro- 
duced at Flint to other localities. There was no other 
site of a camp in Flintshire to dispute with Flint the 
possession of the title of Castreton. A paper was also 
read by the Rev. Elias Owen on “ Holy Wells; or, 
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Waters of Veneration,” and another by Mr. Shrub- 
sole on the ‘‘ Course of the Roman Road from Deva 
to Varis.” 

On Thursday the members of the association visited 
the borough town of Flint, and inspected the old 
Castle and the Town Hall under the able direction 
of Mr. Henry Taylor, F.S.A., afterwards taking train 
to Chester, where they were met by Alderman Charles 
Brown, Dr. Stolterforth, etc. St. John’s Church and 
the Cathedral having been visited, the city charters 
and regalia were inspected, and a walk was taken 
round the walls and through the rows. 

The final day (Friday) was in many respects the 
best of this successful gathering. The members first 
assembled at the Parish Church of Holywell, where 
they were met by the Rev. R. O. Williams, M.A., 
vicar, who in a short paper gave the history of the 
church. The vicar also exhibited the bell and knee- 
pad and strap of the ‘‘ walking steeple,” and explained 
the mode by which the worshippers in the church 
residing at the higher portion of the town were for- 
merly summoned to prayers before the erection of the 
cemetery chapel. St. Winifred’s Well, with the 
beautiful building over it, erected by Henry VII. 
and his mother, the Countess of Richmond, was care- 
fully inspected. Thence the party drove tothe ruins 
of Basingwork Abbey. Mr. Thomas Hughes has 
recently made some excavations on the site, which he 
described, and also exhibited a large number of 
encaustic tiles and a branch of an old latten candle- 
stick that he has found. The next halt was made at 
Downing Hall, the birthplace and home of Thomas 
Pennant, the distinguished antiquary and naturalist, 
and now the Welsh seat of the Earl of Denbigh. The 
library contains the fine Pennant collection of books 
and manuscripts, and there are also paintings, prin- 
cipally of the Pennant family, and works by Moses 
Griffiths, the artist who illustrated Pennant’s writings. 
In the park below the house a critical inspection was 
made of a Roman inscribed stone found at Caerwys. 
The archzologists were next welcomed at Mostyn 
Hall by their president, Lord Mostyn. The walls of 
the hall are adorned with ancient guns of the match- 
lock and flint-lock type, crossbows, trophies of bills, 
pikes and halberds, and swords, with helmets and 
breast-plates, and also spoils of the chase and other 
curiosities. There was also shown a saddle, richly 
embroidered in gold, used by Sir Roger Mostyn when 
he defended Flint Castle. The hall is overhung by a 
gallery at the lower end, where alsoa grand collection 
of armour is to be seen. The manuscripts and curio- 
sities of this house are numerous and valuable. 
Among those displayed in the library were the deputy- 
lieutenant’s commission granted by the Marquis of 
Worcester to Sir Roger Mostyn; a royal deed of 
Charles I. ; a royal deed of James I. ; the commission 
of the lord-lieutenancy of the County of Flint (1760) 
granted to Sir Roger Mostyn ; the patent of baronet- 
age granted to Sir Roger Mostyn by Charles II. as a 
reward for his fidelity to the crown ; a royal deed of 
Queen Elizabeth ; the title-deed of Caerwys (1344) ; 
a royal seal of Henry VIII. ; a pocket-handkerchief 
bearing the stains of the blood of Charles I. (this 
being one of the three dipped in his blood after he 
was beheaded) ; ‘* The Chronicles of St. Werburgh,” 
beautifully illuminated ; an exceedingly handsome set 
of missals with exquisite illuminations ; “ The Chroni- 


cles of Froissart,” illuminated in vellum; a royal 
pardon for all offences granted by Queen Elizabeth ; 
the original letter from Queen Mary, wife of King 
James IL., in reference to St. Winefride’s Well, to Sir 
Roger Mostyn; a golden torque in perfect preserva- 
tion, found near Harlech, and formerly worn by 
princes of Wales ; and the silver harp given by Queen 
Elizabeth at the Caerwys Eisteddfod. At the evening 
meeting on Friday, presided over by Ven. Archdeacon 
Thomas, papers were read by Mr. Edward Owen, of 
the India Office, on “* The Place of Caerwys in Welsh 
History,” and by Mr. Willis Bund on *‘ Monasticism 


in Wales.” 
a AN) a 

AT the monthly meeting of the SocIETY OF ANTI- 
QUARIES OF NEWCASTLE, held on August 27, obituary 
notices of Mr. C. Roach Smith and Mr. R. Spence, 
both deceased members of the society, were read—the 
former by Dr. Bruce and the latter by Dr. Hodgkin. 
At the same meeting a continuation of a paper on 
‘The Materials, Printed and Unprinted, for the 
History of Northumberland,” was read by the Rev. J. 
R. Boyle. On August 30 an afternoon meeting of 
the members was held at Jesmond Dene. The ruins 
of the chapel of St. Mary the Virgin were described 
by Mr. Boyle. They thence proceeded down the 
Dene to the remains of the residence of Adam de 
Gesemuth, commonly known as “ King John’s Palace,” 
in Heaton Park. 


The new quarterly number (No. 2, vol. i., fifth series) 
of the journal of the proceedings of the ROYAL 
SOcIETY OF ANTIQUARIES OF IRELAND, is of much 
interest. It opens with the account of the general 
meetings in Dublin in March, and in Kilkenny in 
May, which had been already chronicled in the 
Antiquary. The Rev. Denis Murphy contributes a 
valuable paper on ‘* The Wogans of Rathcoffy,” illus- 
trated with a west view of the ruins of the old castle 
of Rathcoffy, co. Kildare. The Rev. Leonard Hasse 
describes and illustrates certain interesting relics of 
bronze, iron, bone, flint, and pottery found by him 
during the summer of 1888 among the sandhills of 
Portstewart and Grangemore, on the banks of the 
Bann. The Rev. W. B. Wright gives an account of 
James Standish, of the King’s Inn, vice-treasurer of 
Ireland, 1649-1661. Mr. Goddard H. Orpen writes 
a valuable and well-illustrated description of the sub- 
terranean chambers at Clady, co. Meath. Mr. W. 
F. Wakeman contributes some further remarks on 
Irish stone celts, with drawings of two examples from 
co. Antrim. Colonel Lunham writes two appropriate 
pages, “In Memoriam,” of O’Donovan, of Liss Ard, 
vice-president of the society for Munster. The mis- 
cellanea, with which the number concludes, contains 
some useful notes. 
4s 6s @F 

The ROYAL SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES OF IRELAND 
held their ordinary general meeting at Strabane on 
September 2 and the three following days, when a 
variety of valuable papers were read to the members, 
including ‘‘ Suggestions for the Preparation of a Sys- 
tematic Catalogue of the Ancient Monuments of Ire- 
land,” by Mr. William Gray. On the 2nd the members 
visited Baronscourt, the seat of the Duke of Abercorn, 
viewing the park and grounds and the remains of the 
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old castle, built in the reign of James I. On Septem- 
ber 3 a special train took the party to Donegal, where, 
after inspecting the castle, the ruins of the Franciscan 
monastery were visited and explained by the Rev. 
Denis Murphy, S.J. From thence Killybegs was 
reached, where the tomb of Nial Mor Mac Swyne, of 
Banagh, was examined. The party also visited St. 
Catharine’s Holy Well, and the remains of Bishop 
M’Gonigel’s house, the only Irish bishop who attended 
the Council of Trent. On September 4 Carrick was 
the centre for the day, whence the members pro- 
ceeded to Malinmore and Glen Columkill, examining 
the cromlechs and giant graves at the former place, 
and the souterrain under Glen churchyard. In the 
glen are several beautiful old crosses of Celtic work. 
On Friday, September 5, the stupendous cliffs of 
Slieve Liag were viewed, and other parts of the 
striking scenery of that district. 
a ed} 
The August excursion of the LANCASHIRE AND 
CHESHIRE ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY was made to 
Frodsham with the object of seeing Frodsham church 
and Halton Castle. At the church, Mr. T. Cann 
Hughes gave an account of its history and more im- 
portant features. In his paper he said the tithes of 
Frodsham were given by Hugh Leymis and Ermen- 
trude, by their great charter, to St. Werburgh’s 
Abbey in 1093. King Edward I. conferred the ad- 
vowson on the abbey of Vale Royal, and in their 
hands it remained until the Reformation. At the 
dissolution it was granted to the dean and canons of 
Christ Church, Oxford, who now present. The 
church is built of the red stone of the district, and 
has a nave, chancel, side aisles, and a tower with six 
bells. The screens, which formerly separated the 
choir from the nave and the Kingsley and Helsby 
chapels from the choir, do not now exist, but traces of 
their former position are noticeable. Other chantries 
formerly existed in the church, and there was a chapel 
in Frodsham town and another on the bridge. On 
the south side of the altar is a piscina and a single 
stall. The church formerly contained much stained 
lass, representing the armorial bearings of the neigh- 
uring families. The registers begin in 1558, and 
are imperfect from 1642 to 1660. Many famous men, 
including Francis Gastrell, John Cleaver, and William 
Charles Cotton, have been among the forty-two 
rectors of Frodsham. Subsequently some of the party 
visited the ruins of Halton Castle, four miles distant, 
on which some remarks were made by Mr. Harrison. 
The castle was originally built by Nigel, the first 
baron of Halton, soon after the Norman Conquest, 
but probably no part of the present remains can be 
said to belong to the founder’s structure. Its posses- 
sion was traced through a line of barons, and the 
Dukes of Lancaster until Henry Bolingbroke became 
King of England. About 1579 the castle was trans- 
formed into a prison for recusants under the govern- 
ment of Sir John Savage, one of a family who held 
the neighbouring manor of Clifton and built the man- 
sion of Rocksavage. In the Civil War the castle was 
garrisoned for the King, but was taken by the Parlia- 
mentarians under Sir William Brereton. It was after- 
wards demolished and reduced to a ruin, and there now 
remain only some old vaultings and a well in the cellar, 
a winding staircase in ruins with an arched window, a 
few fragments of tracery, and some mouldering walls. 


The PENZANCE NATURAL HISTORY AND ANTI- 
QUARIAN SOCIETY made their annual excursion in 
August to Mullyon, under the guidance of their inde- 
fatigable president, Rev. W. S. Lach-Szyrma. The 
members first halted at Breage for a brief inspection 
of the church wall-paintings recently described in the 
Antiquary. On reaching Mullyon, the president read 
a paper on that parish, wherein he enumerated the 
cinerary urns and other antiquities found within its 
limits, and stated that the parish had formerly three 
ancient chapels, in addition to the parish church, 
namely, at Predannack, Trevance, and Clabar. The 
special feature of the fifteenth-century church are the 
old seat ends, which show the best and most varied 
carving of any in Cornwall. 


An autumnal meeting of the SUFFOLK INSTITUTE 
OF ARCHOLOGY was held on August 27, when, 
jointly with the Essex ARCHAZOLOGICAL SOCIETY, 
they visited the principal objects of interest at Ips- 
wich. After inspecting the maces, the oar, the sym- 
bol of authority of the water bailiff, and the mayor’s 
sword and chain, the members proceeded to St. 
Matthew’s Church, where a paper on its architecture 
and history was read by Rev. F. Haslewood, F.S.A. 
The font of this church is exceptionally rich in carving, 
and was thus described by Mr. Haslewood: “The 
panels are well carved with double canopies, which 
enclose various subjects. At each angle a human 
figure stands upon a pedestal, male and female alter- 
nately, beneath a niche. The subjects represented on 
the panels are (1) Baptism of our Lord by John the 
Baptist ; (2) the Annunciation, an angel bearing a 
scroll—a dove is represented close to the Virgin’s 
ear ; (3) the wise men presenting their offerings to the 
babe seated on the knees of the Virgin, who is crowned ; 
(4) the Assumption, the Virgin crowned within an 
aureole, with hands together, and angels on either 
side, as if carrying her up into heaven; (5) three 
figures—the centre one has her hands clasped, the 
one on the sinister side holds an orb, the hands of 
both outside figures are extended towards, and appa- 
rently crowning, the same, the central figure sug- 
gesting that the subject represents the Virgin being 
honoured by the Father and the Son; (6) two figures 
on thrones in glory, apparently the Virgin and her 
Son, or Christ and His Church ; (7) a rose and foli- 
age form the other two panels. Beneath the bowl are 
angels at each corner, their wings filling the spaces 
between them. The whole is supported by the em- 
blems of the four Evangelists : at the angles are the 
Evangelists between them. The date is the latter 
half of the fifteenth century.” At St. Mary-le-Tower 
a good paper was read by Mr. H. C. Casley. This 
church, though rather too liberally restored, is inter- 
esting for its brasses, parcloses, miserere stalls, and 
quaint inscriptions. The plate of the two sons of 
John Drayle, ob. 1465, was missing for many years 
from the Drayle brass, but was recently restored by a 
conscience-smitten priest who had actually had it 
mounted in marble, and used as a letter weight ! The 
interesting church of St. Margaret was next visited ; 
the splendid double hammer-beam roof, with tra- 
ceried and carved spandrels, and once richly painted, 
is its chief feature. It was described to the members 
by Mr. J. S. Corder. Mr. B. P. Grimsey read a 
paper at the church of St. Nicholas, and Mr. Brown 
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at the church of St. Peter. The last church visited 
was St. Mary-at-the-Quay, where the famous Pownder 
and Tooley brasses were examined. On Thursday, 
August 28, the members of the two associations made 
a joint excursion to Harwich, where the old Town 
Hall, with its insignia and charters, were inspected. 
Rev. H. T. Armfield read a paper on “ Ancient 
Boulders Scattered in the District of Colne,” raising 
the question whether the cup-sh=ped cuttings in 
them were produced by natural or artificial means. 
In the afternoon visits were paid to the neighbouring 
churches of Dovercourt and Ramsey. 


~~ ws 


The last summer excursion of the BRADFORD HIs- 
TORICAL AND ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY was held on 
September 13, when Boroughbridge Church, and 
Aldborough (Isurium), with its numerous Roman re- 
mains, were visited, under the guidance of Mr. A. D. 
H. Leadman, F.S.A. Through the courtesy of the 
hon. sec., Mr. J. A. Clapham, we are able to announce 
the following programme of the forthcoming indoor 
work of this excellent society, which now num- 
bers 222 members, ‘The annual meeting is to 
be held on Friday, October 10; there will be an 
address by the Right Hon. Geo. Shaw-Lefevre, M.P., 
on ‘*Common Rights and the Preservation of Moors 
and Commons,” some time in November, date not 
yet fixed. Mr. John Lester, M.A., of Shibden Hall, 
will continue his paper on “ The Pilgrimage of Grace 
and its Local Adherents,” he having obtained a large 
mass of information upon the subject from London. 
Mr. T. T. Empsall, the president, will continue his 
history of Bradford. Mr. W. Hoffmann Wood will 
give a paper on architecture. Mr. Wm. Claridge, 
M.A., will give a lecture on ‘* Some Bradford Chari- 
ties.” Mr. Wm. Smith, F.R.S.A., of Morley, editor 
of Old Yorkshire, has promised a paper, subject to be 
announced. Besides these, it is expected that Mr. 
Wm. Cudworth, editorial secretary, Mr. Wm. Scruton, 
writer of a local history, and others, including Mr. 
Geo. Hepworth, of Brighouse, will take part in the 
winter session. 
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The KENT ARCHAOLOGICAL SOcIETY’s annual 
congress was held at Canterbury on Monday and 
Tuesday, July 21 and 22. The Dean of Canterbury 
presided at the business meeting, which was held in 
the upper room of the ancient hospital at Eastbridge 
by permission of the master (the Rev. T. G. Crosse). 
The annual report was read by George Payne, Esq., 
F.S.A., the hon. sec., and it was unanimously adopted. 
After all the annual business had been transacted the 
members adjourned to the chapter house of the 
Cathedral, some of them looking into the restored 
church of St. Alphage ex route. At the chapter 
house of the Cathedral the Dean of Canterbury intro- 
duced the new president of the Society, the Earl Stan- 
hope, Lord- Lieutenant of Kent, who took the chair. His 
lordship, after a few preliminary remarks, called upon 
Canon Scott-Robertson to deliver his address upon 
the architectural history of the Cathedral. This 
address riveted the attention of the large gathering 
during forty minutes. As the number present ex- 
ceeded 300, the members and their friends were con- 
ducted over the Cathedral in three parties. The 
Dean of Canterbury led one party, Canon Scott- 


Robertson took another, and Mr. J. R. Hall led the 
third. At 2.30 the members assembled in the grounds 
of the Kent and Canterbury Hospital, around the 
ruins of the ancient chapel of St. Pancras, wherein 
many portions of Roman masonry are seen. Canon 
Routledge, who described this ruined chapel, which 
he had been mainly instrumental in excavating and 
preserving, then conducted the members to St. Martin’s 
Church, of which he has long been a churchwarden, 
where he explained the discoveries of Roman walls, 
in the nave and chancel, which he here again had 
brought to light. Close to this church stands the 
Elizabethan mansion, called St. Martin’s Priory, which 
Mr. H. Mapleton Chapman, the present occupant, 
most kindly opened to the society, and where he and 
Mrs. Chapman hospitably entertained the members 
at tea. The Earl Stanhope presided at the annual 
dinner, which was held in the music hall. After 
dinner his lordship, in the name of the society, pre- 
sented to Canon Scott-Robertson a very handsome 
silver bowl, of large dimensions, in token of the 
society’s appreciation of his long and active services 
as hon. sec. during nineteen years. From that posi- 
tien Canon Scott-Robertson retired last year (owing 
to an attack of illness), but he still acts as hon. 
editor of the society’s Avche@ologia Cantiana, of 
which he has brought out ten volumes (vols. ix. to 
xviii. inclusive). After the dinner members pro- 
ceeded to St. Augustine’s College. They examined 
its various parts, and then assembled in the modern 
crypt beneath the new library. The warden of St. 
Augustine’s having been voted to the chair on the 
motion of the Dean of Canterbury, mentioned that 
the modern crypt in which they were assembled was 
now called the Coleridge Museum ; and he then read 
an interesting description of the restoration of the 
beautiful decorated gatehouse of the college, one of 
the finest examples now left to us of the gatehouses 
of the fourteenth century. Canon Routledge read a 
paper descriptive of the Roman work in the churches 
of St. Martin, St. Pancras, and Christ Church in 
Canterbury. Mr. Loftus Brock spoke upon the same 
subject. Canon Scott-Robertson read a paper respect- 
ing the burial places of the ninety-two defunct Arch- 
bishops of Canterbury. Thanks were voted to these 
gentlemen for their papers, and to the warden of St. 
Augustine’s for receiving the society, and for pre- 
siding at the evening meeting. On Tuesday, July 22, 
the members visited Chartham Church, which was 
described by Mr. Loftus Brock ; Chilham Church, at 
which Canon Scott-Robertson was the speaker ; Chil- 
ham Castle, where Charles Stuart Hardy, Esq., most 
hospitably entertained them at luncheon in a tent 
upon the lawn ; they sat down 280 in number. After 
luncheon Mr. George Payne read portions of Canon 
Jenkins’s paper, descriptive of Chilham Castle. With 
hearty thanks to, and cheers for, their generous host, 
Mr. Hardy, the large gathering left Chilham Castle 
and proceeded to Godmersham Church and Waltham 
Church, both of which were described by Canon 
Scott-Robertson. 
as) Of a 

The SOMERSETSHIRE ARCHAOLOGICAL AND 
NATURAL History Society held its forty-second 
annual meeting at Castle Cary on August 27-29, 
under the presidency of H. Hobhouse, Esq., M.P. 
In itself Castle Cary does not promise much to the 
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archeologist, but it was selected as a convenient 
centre whence various places which have hitherto 
escaped notice might be conveniently reached, and in 
its results this meeting may be reckoned among the 
most successful the society has held. The presi- 
dential address dealt in a masterly manner with the 
subject of a new county history. Allowing all credit 
to Collinson, yet the want of an adequate history of 
the county has been much felt for many years, and 
there is now every reason to think that the attention 
which has been directed to the subject by this meeting, 
and the steps which it is proposed to take at once 
in furtherance of it, will produce good results. In 
direct connection with the place of meeting some 
excavations which were undertaken in order to verify 
the exact position of a castle which has disappeared 
from history since its destruction, as described in the 
Geste Stephani, produced unexpected and very im- 
portant results. Some large earthworks, where ob- 
viously the castle ought to have been found, produced 
no traces of any building whatever of any importance ; 
but close under one portion of the high earth-bank 
there were discovered the foundations of a square 
keep measuring 78 feet by 78 feet, the outer walls 
being 15 feet, and a transverse dividing wall 8 feet in 
thickness with a fore-building along one side. These 
measurements, according to Mr. Clark’s book, place 
the keep of the Castle of Cary fifth in point of size 
among the Norman castles of England, and show 
that it was a place of far more importance than has 
ever hitherto been suspected. The task of excavation 
is a somewhat serious and expensive one on account 
of the great depth it is necessary to go to, as all the 
upper parts of the foundations have been removed 
for building purposes. The work, however, is being 
carried on in a systematic and careful way with the 
view of completing whatever is touched upon so 
thoroughly, that it will not be necessary to go over 
any part a second time. The residents of Castle 
Cary have raised a considerable fund for the purpose, 
and it is hoped that the work will not be stopped 
until everything has been done that is desirable. In 
the present incomplete state of the works there are 
several questions very difficult to solve, especially 
what is the relation of a lofty earth rampart to the 
castle, to which it is in immediate juxtaposition, At 
present the evidence would suggest that it is a later 
work thrown up in haste upon the old site after the 
destruction of the walled castle by Stephen. The 
first place visited in the afternoon of the 27th was the 
cruciform church at Ditcheat, where there are many 
points of interest. The most remarkable of these is, 
perhaps, the exceedingly beautiful fourteenth-century 
chancel, of a style of work of which there are but 
few examples in Somersetshire, with a second story 
added in Perpendicular days. This very curious and 
unusual feature has an exact parallel in the fine neigh- 
bouring church at Pilton, but does not occur else- 
where. Both these churches were in connection with 
both Glastonbury and Wells Cathedral, and it seems 
probable that one mind is answerable for this peculiar 
arrangement in both cases. Between the transepts 
and the chancel in Ditcheat Church, in the place of 
the usual hagioscopes, there are openings sufficient 
for a passage, and it is suggested that these may have 
been made for processional purposes. A Jacobean 
screen has disappeared from the church within the 


last few years. Another part of this afternoon’s pro- 
gramme, which was omitted on account of rain, was 
a visit to a very curious narrow bridge, only some 
4 or 5 feet wide, with pointed arches. From its posi- 
tion and evident antiquity it seems likely that this 
must have been one of the regular ways leading to 
Glastonbury from Bruton Abbey and Salisbury for 
pilgrimage and general traffic. At the evening meet- 
ing a very valuable paper by Professor Browne, of 
Cambridge, upon ‘‘ Ecclesiastical Art in Stone in the 
West,” was read for the author, who could not be 
present, in preparation for the visit next day to West 
Camel Church, where there is preserved a portion of 
the shaft of a Saxon cross. The Professor’s paper 
pointed out the remarkable likeness between this 
stone and that which was found a year or two since 
at Gloucester, and suggested that somewhere about 
the year 939, when the manor of West Camel was 
given by Athelstan to Muchelney Abbey, would 
probably be its date. The first place to be visited on 
the 28th was the fine Perpendicular house of the Lytes 
at Lytes’ Cary, with its decorated chapel. The whole 
forms a remarkable and beautiful group of buildings. 
West Camel Church, which came next, is a small 
country church, where one may follow out the change 
from one style to another through the tenth, twelfth, 
thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth centuries, and 
find good specimens of the work of each. There is 
the Saxon cross. The font is a good example of 
Norman. An exceedingly curious double piscina, cut 
out of asingle stone, belongs to the thirteenth century, 
as do also the tower, the lower parts of the walls, 
and some of the buttresses. The fourteenth century 
is seen in some good tracery ; the fifteenth in fine 
windows and a fine roof of the usual Perpendicular 
style of the district ; and the thirteenth and the fif- 
teenth are very curiously combined in a tiny three- 
light window of great beauty, Perpendicular in its 
tracery, and Early English in its outline and mould- 
ing. Queen Camel Church is the finest and most 
interesting church in the district. It consists of a 
Decorated arcade and tower and some Decorated 
windows, a Perpendicular clerestory, a later Perpen- 
dicular chancel, and a noble rood screen. The font, 
too, is one of peculiar and very fine design. This 
church was appropriated to Cleeve Abbey, and it is 
interesting to note the close likeness between the 
chancel here and the refectory at Cleeve, and also 
the cusped traceries of the east window at Queen 
Camel, with detail such as does not occur anywhere 
except in the neighbourhood of Cleeve. The last 
day was devoted to the Cadburys, where the Dorset 
Field Club joined their forces. The morning visit 
was to Cadbury Camp, where the hon. sec. gave his 
reasons for thinking it the capital of the West Welsh 
after their expulsion from Sarum—in fact, that it is 
Camelot, as Leland says it was. In the afternoon 
North Cadbury Church drew together a large com- 
pany. It is in some respects as fine a building as 
Queen Camel, but being all of one uniform—fifteenth 
century—date, it lacks the interest of a more com- 
pound building, and it lacks, moreover, the screen 
and the choir stalls which once were (and the latter 
not so very long ago), but, alas ! are no longer there. 
Two special features may be mentioned. The bench 
ends bear many curious carvings : single heads, which 
look like portraits ; coats of arms, ecclesiastical 
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devices, such as the Virgin and Child ; St. Margaret 
the Salutation, single figures—such as a serving-man 
with puffed sleeves and hose; a flute-player with 
instrument as long as himself, and hat with feather 
almost as long; a church, a pack-horse, a windmill, 
initials, and some which seem to be simply grotesque. 
The work is bold and good, though somewhat coarse, 
and suggests a Flemish or German artist. The date 
of 1538 upon one of the seats seems likely to be the 
true date. The whole series needs an interpreter. 
The other point is in the vestry. This is a room of 
unusual size, and exactly opposite its window there 
have been found, under several coats of whitewash, 
three or four black-letter alphabets. Query, was 
this the school-room in early days? Cadbury House, 
with which the meeting ended, is upon its northern 
side a good specimen of Elizabethan work. All the 
rest of the house has been changed and rebuilt out 


of knowledge. 
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The members of the NEwsurY DISTRICT FIELD 
CLUB visited Aldermaston House, Upton Court, and 
Silchester on September 2, Aldermaston Flouse is 
the handsome modern residence of Mr. Higford Hig- 
ford, but the old carved staircase and various antiqui- 
ties that were removed from the former hall at the 
time of the destructive fire forty-five years ago give 
it a charm in the eyes of archeologists. Herea paper 
descriptive of the parish of Aldermaston, and the 
descent of the manor, was read by the hon. sec. Mr. 
Walter Money, F.S.A. Upton Court dates from 
1610 to 1680, and is associated with the memory of 
Arabella Fermor, the heroine of Pope’s “ Rape of 
the Lock.” Mr, W. A. Boulnois pointed out the 
most noteworthy architectural features. At Silchester 
the party were received by Messrs. St. John Hope 
and Fox, who are supervising and directing the 
important excavations now being actively pressed on 
by the Society of Antiquaries. The Reading Mercury 
and Oxford Gazette gives a good three-column account 
of this expedition. 
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The Antiquary has not much concern with the greater 
part of the valuable proceedings and work of the 
BRITISH ASSOCIATION. Nevertheless some _ brief 
record should here be made of the meeting at Leeds, 
which was concluded on September 11, for at least 
one section is full of interest for archeologists. The 
Anthropological Section was fitly presided over by 
that prince of antiquaries, Dr. John Evans. His 
opening address chiefly dealt with two questions, the 
age of the earliest known traces of humanity, and 
the origin and home of the Aryan family. With 
regard to the first of these questions, upon which 
his opinion can be second to none, Dr. Evans still 
firmly adheres to his previously expressed view that 
no true evidence has yet been produced of the existence 
of tertiary man. Several of the papers read in this 
section were of value to antiquaries. Our contributor, 
the Rev. E. Maule Cole, described the outcome of 
the opening by Sir Tatton Sykes, last July, of a great 
mound at Duggleby, on the Yorkshire Wolds, giving 
details about some interesting weapons and other 
Roman remains discovered. Mr. Cole also read 
two papers by Mr. J. R. Mortimer on ‘‘ The pro- 
bable site of Delgovitia,” and “A supposed Roman 


Camp at Octon.” In the former of the two contri- 
butions the author of the paper wrote that at a point 
in the parish of Wetwang with Fimber, on the York- 
shire Wolds, where the Roman road from York to 
the coast crosses the Roman road from Malton to 
Beverley, he had discovered a Romano-British grave- 
yard, in which fourteen bodies were. Close by were 
a number of peculiar trenches, in form like a grid- 
iron, and in which were numerous animal bones and 
fragments of Roman pottery. The probability of 
this situation for the long-lost Delgovitia had already 
been stated by Phillips and Akerman, though other 
sites had been indicated. In his second paper Mr. 
Mortimer stated that at Octon, close to the Roman 
road between York and the coast, was a well-pie- 
served camp, divided into two portions by a ditch 
and mounds, The appearance of the camp and its 
accessories encouraged the writer in the belief that 
this work was not British, but Roman. 

Dr. Munro also contributed a paper on “ Prehistoric 
Otter and Beaver Traps.” In this communication 
the author described some curious wooden machines 
which have been discovered in various peat bogs in 
different parts of Europe, and of which hitherto no 
satisfactory explanation has been offered. Two of 
these objects were found in the great Laibach Moor, 
in the vicinity of the famous group of lake-dwellings 
then being investigated. These machines, not being 
actually found on the site of the lake-dwellings, 
though at the same depth in the peat, were not at 
first included among the relics from these habitations. 
From suggestions received, and considering the 
character of the fauna of the lake-dwellings at 
Laibach, which yielded an enormous number of the 
bones of the beaver, Dr. Deschmann came to the 
conclusion that the Laibach machines were beaver 
traps. Quite recently, Dr. Meschinelli, of the Geo- 
logical Museum of the Royal University of Naples, 
published a memoir on some prehistoric remains dis- 
covered at Fontega, near Vicenza, in North Italy, 
When Dr. Meschinelli wrote his memoir, he was un- 
aware of the discovery of similar objects elsewhere 
in Europe, and he was much puzzled to account for 
their use, conjecturing that they might have been 
models of boats. After the principal facts in regard 
to the previous discoveries were laid before him, he 
has published a second memoir. To find so many of 
these machines, of unknown use and so remarkably 
similar in structure, in such widely separate districts 
as Ireland, North Germany, Styria, and Italy, must 
be a matter of interest to archzologists, and no one 
can say that the correct explanation of their use is to 
be found in any of the suggestions hitherto offered on 
this point. Dr. Munro directed attention to an im- 
portant factor, viz., that all the examples from Italy, 
Laibach, and Ireland were found in bogs which in 
earlier times had been lakes. This may be also true 
as regards those from North Germany ; but the point 
is not referred to in the short notices that have ap- 
peared of them. If these machines are really traps, 
they could be used only in water, where the animal 
could insert its head from below. 

Several of the excursions of the members of the 
association were of an archzological character. On 
the concluding day, Rev. Dr. Cox, F.S.A., expounded 
on the site, the history and architecture of Kirkham 
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Literary Oossip for 
Archeologists. 
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HERR LIEBFRIED SUDHAUS will publish shortly at 
Leipsic a new critical edition of the fragments of 
Philodemos discovered in the Papyri of Hercula- 
neum, 


> + 

M. M. Schwab has presented to the Académie des 
Luscriptions et Belles Lettres of Paris a memoir upon 
magic cups and the hydromanteia of the Easterns. 
He has studied the numerous cups of this kind in the 
British Museum and the Paris National Library in- 
scribed with Syriac, Hebrew, and Arabic conjura- 
tions, designed to defend persons from magicians and 
the jettatura of the eye. 


* = * 

Professor Sogliano has published in the Monumenti 
Antichi of the Roman Lincei, a memoir on the very 
ancient temple of the Forum /riangulare of Pompeii, 
in which he declares it to be a Greek temple, showing 
Oscan influence, and dedicated most probably to 
Apollo and Artemis. The archaic remains found here, 
together with the coin of Neapolis, seem to prove that 
the temple must have been in ruins in the second 
century B.C., when it was used as a quarry for stone, 
and as a public waste ground for rubbish. Hence the 
scarcity of architectural remains. 


+ ¢ 


Professor Marucchi, of Rome, has in preparation two 
works, one on the residence of SS. Peter and Paul in 
Rome, the other on Egyptian archeology, in which he 
will give the inscriptions of the obelisks of Rome and 
a translation of the hieroglyphics. 


* + »* 
Locscher, of Rome, has published the first fasciculus 
of a specilegium Vaticanum of rare or inedited docu- 
ments contained in the archives of the Bibliotheca 
Apostolica. 
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Professor Dragatses has just published in the Athenian 
Hestia some sepulchral inscriptions from the Pirzeus, 
amongst which is one in verse of a certain Metrobios 
of Proconnesos, and another of a woman of Miletus. 
Two of the s¢e/g are adorned with figures in relief. 


> 

Messrs. Robert Clarke and Co., Cincinnati, have just 
published two valuable archzological works. One 
of them is ‘‘The Antiquities of Tennessee and the 
Adjacent States,” a series of historical and ethno- 
logical studies, illustrated with maps, plates, and 
woodcuts, by General G. P. Thruston, cor. sec. 
of Tennessee Historical Society. The other is a 
careful survey of ‘‘ The Great Prehistoric Earthwork, 
of Warren Co., Ohio,” made in 188 by W. K. 
Morshead, of the Smithsonian Institution, illustrated 
with a topographical map and thirty-five full page 
phototypes. 


> ¢ 
Mr. Reginald L. Poole, says the Atheneum, is pre- 
paring for publication at the Clarendon Press an auto- 
graph manuscript of Bishop Bale, preserved in the 
Selden Collection in the Bodleian Library, which 


contains an alphabetical catalogue of English writers 
and their works. The special value of this book is 
that, unlike the bishop's printed ‘“ Catalogus,” it 
supplies notices of the libraries, etc., where he found 
the works enumerated, thus furnishing information 
not only as to the contents of existing libraries, but 
also as to those of the monastic and other collections 
which were in his own time or subsequently dis- 
persed. 


¢ ¢ 
In Harper's Magazine for September there is a good 
article by Mr. Russell Sturgis, with fifteen illustra- 
tions, entitled ** Recent Discoveries of Painted Greek 
Sculptures.” 


> 
Mr. Harvey, one of the four priest-vicars of Lincoln 
Minster, is preparing for the Lincoln Record Society 
an edition of the earliest bishop’s register of the thir- 
teenth century. 


Messrs. Sonnenschein and Co. have in preparation 
a translation of Professor Seyffert’s ‘‘ Dictionary of 
Classical Mythology, Religion, Literature, Art, and 
Archeology.” It is to be edited by Professor Nettle- 
ship, of Oxford, and Dr. Sandys, of Cambridge. 
The English edition will contain more than 100 new 
cuts, and it is expected to be ready early in November. 
Professor Seyffert has promised additional matter for 
the English edition. 


¢ + ¢ 


Mr. A. Stapleton, of Nottingham, has just completed 
a history of Chipstone, in Sherwood, which will shortly 


be published. 


Reviews and Motices 
of Mew Books. 


[Publishers are requested to be so good as always to 
mark clearly the prices of books sent for review, as 
these notices are intended to be a practical aid to 
book-buying readers.) 


FOLKLORE OF EAST YORKSHIRE. By John Nichol- 
son, Hon. Librarian, Hull Literary Club. 
Simpkin, Marshall and Co., 1890. 12mo., pp. 
xviii., 168. Price 5s. 

The folklore of England has hitherto been so im- 
perfectly and unevenly recorded, that every addition 
to the scanty list of lgcal collections must be gladly 
welcomed, especially as the scientific discoveries and 
consequent social changes of our day are wiping out 
the ancient lore of the people as surely, as ruthlessly, 
and almost as rapidly, as the hand of the “ restorer ” 
too often wipes out the traces of the past in some 
time-honoured village church.’ Happily, however, 
public appreciation of the value of the study of folk- 
lore seems to gain ground almost in proportion as the 
material for the study decays. The little volume 
before us is, for example, an immense advance, both 
in method of treatment and in general understanding 
of the subject, on the Lancashire Folklore of Messrs. 
Harland and Wilkinson, published no longer ago than 
1867. Instead of a distracting patchwork of second- 
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hand scraps and irrelevant ‘‘tall talk,” we have a 
short preface on folklore in general—not very pro- 
found, perhaps, but sufficient for the locally-interested 
readers for whose sake it is required—and fifteen 
chapters treating of Customs—Ceremonial, Festival, 
and Local—Minor Superstitions, Place Legends, 
Goblindom, Charms and Divinations, Witchcraft, 
Place Nicknames and Sayings, Hero Tales, Plants, 
etc., Animals, etc., Leechcraft, Games, and Nursery 
Rhymes, in an unpretending, straightforward, busi- 
ness-like fashion, without digression or useless ver- 
biage. 

In fact, Mr. Nicholson errs rather in the opposite 
direction of too great conciseness. There isa general 
scarcity of dates, and we are too seldom told when 
and by whom ‘it was customary” to do so and so. 
Nor should a collector of folklore be content to say of 
the Christmas, “ Plough Lads” that they ‘‘ execute a 
rude dance,” without attempting to give any descrip- 
tion of it, though it appears that he has frequently 
seen it performed. These rustic festival dances vary 
very much in different parts of England, and a full 
consideration of them, whenever the evidence collected 
shall warrant the attempt, will probably yield valuable 
and perhaps unexpected historical results. Mean- 
time every scrap of detail, the number and costumes 
of the dancers, the musical instruments and tunes 
used, the figures danced, the extent to which a dra- 
matic element is introduced, the use or non-use of 
swords, bells, and songs—should be recorded ; and 
it is a pity that Mr. Nicholson, who could so well 
have told us all this, has not perceived the necessity 
for it. He does, however, tell us that one of the 
party is dressed as a woman, carrying a besom, and 
is called Besom Bet; while another, with strips of 
many-coloured rags hung all over his hat and coat, 
carries a bladder at the end of a stick, whence he is 
known as Blether Dick, and that these two “ form the 
comic element.” These seem to answer to the “ Tom 
and Bessy” who accompany the Durham sword- 
dancers, and we should like to know whether Bet or 
Bessy occurs as one of the party of dancers further 
south than Derbyshire. She has been introduced into 
the Mummers’ Play in Dorsetshire, but we think 
nowhere else. 

By ‘‘ East Yorkshire,” Mr. Nicholson means not 
the whole coast from the Tees to the Humber, but 
the East Riding, and especially Holderness and the 
Wolds. It will be seen from the list of contents 
already given that he does not profess to give an ex- 
haustive account of the folklore of his district. Pro- 
verbs, ballads, songs, and folktales are wanting, for 
the chapter on ‘‘ Hero Tales ” merely treats of sundry 
modern local celebrities, beginning with the late Sir 
Tatton Sykes! We would not complain of the 
absence of those very shy game, mdrchen, but are 
there no legendary loca] heroes whose deeds might 
be chronicled? Were there never any ‘‘ worms” to 
be slaughtered south of the Cleveland moors? And 
do no stories of giants or dwarfs cling to the numerous 
earthworks of the Wolds? Weare loth to believe 
that the East Riding is, for its size, less rich in legends 
of the kind than the North or the West; and we 
would fain hope that Mr. Nicholson may some day 
see his way to give us a much fuller volume of East 
Riding folklore than the present one, and that he 
will include in it some account of the fishing popula- 
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tion and their customs, and a great deal more detail 
of farmhouse life, agricultural customs, horse-dealing 
superstitions, and so forth, than he has at present 
made public. 

In the meantime, he has laid a good foundation for 
future work, especially in the department of customs. 
He sensibly observes that many of those noted ‘‘ are 
not confined to the East Riding. Their presence 
here simply means their prevalence in the Riding, 
as their absence might mean they were unknown there” 
(the italics are ours). Among the most curious items 
recorded is Kirkham Bird Fair, formerly annually 
held at 2 a.m. on Trinity Monday on the bridge over 
the Derwent connecting the North and East Ridings. 
The wares were jackdaws, starlings, etc:, the stalls 
the parapet of the bridge ; and the rest of the day was 
kept as a “ pleasure fair,” often ending in an exchange 
of blows between the North Riding men from Malton 
and the Easterners from Westow. The game of foot- 
ball, played annually within living memory on the 
Race Sunday at Beverley, between the townsmen and 
the neighbouring villagers, was a formal and, as it 
were, authorized expression of a similar rivalry, and 
the same feeling has given rise to most of the sayings 
recorded among local nicknames. Stang-riding, as a 
means of public censure on wife-beaters, is yet a 
living practice, and it is believed that it must be done 
three successive nights 40 make it legal, and so ensure 
the riders against a summons for breaking the peace. 
(The same end is, in the West Riding, supposed to be 
attained by marching three times round the parish 
church.) The end of harvest was formerly celebrated 
by a bonfire in the fields, “to burn the old witch.” 
No effigy appears to have been consumed, but peas 
were parched in the fire, and eaten with ale amid a 
good deal of romping. The witch, says Mr. Nichol- 
son, ‘‘is really a bad fairy.” He gives us accounts 
of a good many human reputed witches, one of whom, 
when she departed this life, “flew over Driffield 
Church on a blazing besom!” Nearly every sandpit 
or chalkpit in the Riding is haunted by its own 
peculiar ‘* boggle,” often in animal form. The well- 
known Barguest, or Bah-ghaist, as Mr. Nicholson 
calls it, is, he says, a dear-ghost, appearing as a bear 
or a black dog, with flaming eyes, and is a portent of 
death. Hetells of one spectre, a headless man, which 
has only been seen once, ‘‘and that was by a man 
who had spent some hours at the public-house... . 
There are people who say the man was drunk, but for 
all that, they believe the road is haunted.” The 
“ drudging goblin ” occurs under the names of “ Hob 
Thrust” and “Robin Round Cap,” with the usual 
stories, but we were not prepared to find so much 
mention of the fairies spoken of as such. Several 
stories of fairy dancers having been seen and heard 
are noted. ‘‘ Willey How,” a mound near Wold 
Newton, is the subject of a legend of a drinking-cup 
snatched from a fairy banquet, and it was reported of 
a boulder beside the road, on Nafferton Slack, that it 
was in reality the gathering of the fairy’s hall, and 
that fairy revels were held within it. 

Some of the local sayings may be noticed. It is 
said of Cranswick that ‘‘ there was only one honest 
man in the place, and 4e stole a saddle,” which, con- 
sidering that “if you shake a bridle over a Yorkshire- 
man’s grave, he will rise and steal a horse to put in 
it,” may be counted a venial error, A good old 
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Methodist, one Tommy Escritt, used every day, as he 
ascended the hill to the farm where he worked, to 
pause at a spot overlooking the village of Cranswick, 
and to pray for the conversion of the people. To this 
day no grass will grow on the mark of his footprints, 
and pilgrimages are made to the place, as in bygone 
times to the well or hermitage of some early North- 
umbrian saint. Truly folklore is of no age or country, 
but innate in simple and unlearned minds wherever 


they may be found. 
CHARLOTTE S. BURNE. 


& 
MONUMENTAL BraSSES IN NORFOLK. Part I. Six 
plates, folio. Price 2s. 6d. 

The first part of the series of photo-lithographs of 
Norfolk brasses, taken from rubbings of Mr. E. M. 
Beloe, jun., of King’s Lynn (to whom subscribers’ 
names should be sent), has reached us. The impres- 
sions are excellent; they will rejoice the heart of 
the rapidly-increasing tribe of brass collectors, and 
should be of value to all students of medizval 
costume, armour, or metallic art. The minor details 
of the fine though mutilated brass of Sir Hugh 
Hastings, builder of Elsing church, 1347, come out 
well. One of the plates, Robert Attelath, 1376, was 
formerly at Lynn, and is taken from an impression 
in the British Museum, on which is written: ‘ The 
above is on a flat stone in St. John’s chapel on north 
side of St. Margaret’s church at Lynn, Norfolk ; 
there is his wife also, but as her dress did not differ 
from those in the Quire I did not take her.”—Craven 
Ord., September 1 % 1780. 


ST. RICHARD THE KING OF ENGLISHMEN, AND 
HIS TERRITORY. TZhomas Kerslake. 8vo., pp. 


96. 

That independent antiquary, Mr. Kerslake, of 
Clevedon, Somerset, has just written and printed 
another pamphlet. It deals with an honourable 
episode in early English history of the eighth century 
that has hitherto escaped much attention. Mr. Kers- 
lake writes with vigour, and this all too brief treatise 
is eminently worthy of attention. ‘St. Richard, 
King of Englishmen, Confessor and Pilgrim, still 
commemorated in some places out of England, is one 
of those historical waifs that has had the luck to be 
stranded in the better and more authentic class of 
our earlier hagiological biography, among the leak- 
ages or overflows of genuine history which may be 
gleaned from that more weedy pasture. He is a con- 
spicuous and irrepressible figure, whose memory has 
chiefly been preserved by his having been nearly 
related to, and father of, those who were adjutant to 
one who made one of the most considerable and 
important post-Roman social revolutions in central 
Europe, also an Englishman, or more definitely a 
Saxon, but known throughout Christendom as St. 
Boniface, Archbishop of Mainz, and often further 
designated the Apostle of Germany. But for this 
connection St. Richard would most likely have never 
been known to us.” We have not always agreed 
with the result of Mr. Kerslake’s undoubted learning 
and research as applied to certain details of West- 
country archzology, nor have we always appreciated 
his energy as a disputant, but in this pamphlet his 
scholarship is put to an excellent use, and there can 
be no reasonable doubt that he has established the 


claim of St. Richard, whose body lies at the church 
of St. Frigidiano at Lucca, to a substantial place in 
English history, and this although Murray and 
Baedeker ignore him in Italy, and Messrs. Smith and 
Wace, in their voluminous ‘‘ Christian Biography,” 
drop him out without even a single line or even a 
reference under his name! We o‘fer our congratula- 
tions to Mr. Kerslake on this work of his, and wish 
that he would be induced to follow up the subject 
still further. The true critic has often more cause to 
complain of verbosity than brevity, but in this instance 
a small volume would be better than a pamphlet. 
The accurate ingenuity with which King Richard’s 
territory is marked out must be read to be appre- 
ciated. Never before have the questions of hagiology 
and church dedication been put to so sound an 
historical use. 
F, S. A. 


& & & 
ALL HALLOw’s, BARKING. By Rev. Joseph Maskell. 


Hi. Parr, Pp. 32. 

This is a corrected abridgment from a larger work, 
published by Mr. Maskell so long ago as 1864. The 
brief history of this old church and parish of the 
City of London is sufficiently interesting to make us 
wish that it had been considerably extended. It is 
well illustrated. ‘‘Curiosa” from the register books 
which begin in 1558, and are thirteen in number, and 
from the churchwardens’ account books, tend to whet 
the appetite. Surely an entertaining and interesting 
little volume might be compiled from these sources ? 
A remarkable entry in the marriage register for 1650, 
under March 28, says: ‘‘A cupple being married 
went away and gave not their names !” Who was Mr. 
Abbott referred to in these extracts from the parish 
accounts, and who acted as an intermediary for bene- 
faction to the Fastern church ? 

“Dec. 7, 1631. Delivered to Mr. Abbott for a 
Greek Archbishop, 4s.” 

**Dec. 8, 1633. Given Gregory Argenopulus a 
Thessalonian by consent of Mr. Abbott, 6s.” 

‘* April 7, 1634. Paid Mr. Abbott when he gave 
Abraham, patriarch of Achidone, 6s. 8d.” 


- & 
MARKET HARBOROUGH PARISH RECORDS, to A.D. 
1530. By Rev. J. E. Stocks, M.A., assisted by 
Mr. W. B. Bragg. Zlliot Stock. Demy 8vo., 
pp. xii., 267. Price 11s. 

The chief object of these pages, and of a successor 
which will shortly be in the press, has been to place 
in the hands of the inhabitants of Market Harborough 
and the neighbourhood a full account of the important 
records that are in the custody of the Trustees of the 
Town Estate. The town records have been supple- 
mented by copious extracts from the stores at the 
Public Record Office, from the muniments at Lincoln, 
and from the wills of the District Probate Court at 
Leicester. Pages 1-158 are simply lettered as ‘‘ In- 
troduction”; it would have been better if the valu- 
able matter in this part of the volume had been 
broken up into chapters and better arranged. The 
documents quoted are translated when given 27 extenso, 
and in other places given in an English summary. 
We do not agree with several of Mr. Stock’s render- 
ings of medizval Latin, especially in the will of 
Geoffrey le Scrope, rector of Great Bowden, who 
died in 1382. oberto carectario, for instance, should 
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be “ Robert the waggoner,” and not coachman ; and 
surely it is waste of print and space in such a book 
as this to give notes explanatory of the meaning of 
terms like “‘chasuble” and ‘‘corporal”; but as a 
whole the work is well done, interesting to those 
acquainted with the places, and possessing a real 
value for the general antiquary. In some valuable 
remarks on the open fields of the district, the author 
regrets that “the enclosure map for Great Bowden 
and Harborough is missing.” This is often the case 
with the carelessly kept and easily purloined records 
of a parish, but local historians should know that 
copies are almost invariably to be found with the 
Clerk of the Peace for the county, and that their in- 
spection can be demanded. Pages 159-208 give 
annotated accounts of the actual records or deeds of 
the parish, taken chronologically, beginning with a 
dateless grant of the end of the twelfth century, and 
ending, so far as this volume is concerned, with 1520. 
The rest of the volume consists of extracts from 
Leicester Wills, 1516-1539; a Market Harborough 
inventory of 1509 found at Lincoln ; interesting pro- 
ceedings taken in 1407 against the rector of Little 
Bowden as to the provision of a chaplain for Little 
Oxendon ; a brief grant of the advowson of Little 
Bowden, 1456; and a copious index. 
i 


Books, ETc., RECEIVED.—Among books received, 
reviews or notices of which will subsequently appear, 
may be mentioned: Churchwardens’ Accounts (4th 
vol, of Somerset Records), Blades’ Books in*Chains, 
Vestiges of Old Newcastle, and Deutsche Zeitschrift fir 
Geschichtswissenschaft ; also various pamphlets and 
magazines of interest. 
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HOLY WELLS. 


Iam sure Mr. Hope wishes to be accurate in the 
legends associated with Holy Wells, and therefore I 
trust he will permit me to correct an error in his 
remarks on St. Gover’s Well, Kensington Gardens, 
He writes: “St. Gover has been corrupted into Gore— 
hence Kensington Gore” }(Amtiguary, vol. xxi., p. 
267). In connection with Kensington, ‘‘ Gore” is a 
much older name than “ Gover ”—a gore is a three- 
cornered patch, a word in common use among tailors 
and dressmakers, and, as Mr. Loftie (History of Kens- 
ington, 1888) points out, “when it was first applied 
to the now celebrated Kensington Gore, it had not 
lost its meaning as a geographical or topographical 
term.” It described a triangular space intercepted 
between the parish boundary and the high-road. In 
the reign of Henry I. one of the abbots of Westminster 
gave the Gore to the little’priory of nuns at Kilburn. 
Faulkner, in his History of Kensington, prints a copy 
of the charter—zz loco gut GARA afpellatur—and 
adds that when an inquisition was taken in 1270 it 
was called “ Kinggesgor.” wee teen 

Now, with regard to the well in the Gardens, it 
first received the name of St. Gover when, in 1856, 
Lord Llanover, better known as Sir Benjamin Hall, 


then Chief Commissioner of Public Works, caused the 
steps and sailings to be supplied, and it was by his 
order that the inscription ‘*St. Gover’s Well” was 
placed upon the stone wall over the spout. The 
name “ Llanover” is derived from a British saint 
named Gover, and in the grounds of Llanover House, 
Monmouthshire, are still to be seen the celebrated 
St. Gover’s Wells. It is clear why the name was 
chosen. 

Whilst writing about a Middlesex well, may I sug- 
gest that to the list should be added that of St. Loy’s, 
or Eloy’s Well, Tottenham, if for no other reason than 
the uncommonness of the name in England. It is 
frequently to be met with in Belgium. Bedwell, 
whose Brief History of Tottenham was printed in 1631, 
wrote: “St. Loy’s Well, which nowe is nothing els 
but a deep pitte in the highway on the west side 
thereof, betweene his cell and the Crosse, almost 
midde way; it is always full of water, but neuer 
runneth ouer; the water thereof, as they say, doth 
farre excede all the waters nere vnto it ; it was within 
the memory of man cast, to cleanse it, because it was 
almost fill’d vp with muddle ; and in the bottome of 
it there was found a very fayre great stone, which had 
certaine characters or letters engrau’n vpon it, but it 
being by the negligence of the workmen broken and 
sorly defaced, and no man nere that regarded such 
things, it is vnknown what they were, or what they 
might signify.” 
Harry G. GRIFFINHOOFE. 
St. Stephen’s Club, S.W. 





Referring to Mr. Hope’s very interesting series of 
“ Holy Wells,” I perceive that in this month’s issue 
of the Antiguary he gives in the county of Notting- 
ham only St. Anne’s Well. There is near Newark 
a well known as St. Catherine’s, which was formerly 
very celebrated. It is situate near the earthwork 
called the Queen’s Sconce, and the legend is, shortly, 
that a certain Sir Guy Saucimer, having in a fit of 
jealousy slain his rival, Sir Everard Bevercotes, a 
spring of water flowed from the spot where the mur- 
dered knight’s head fell, in which Sir Guy was sub- 
sequently healed from the leprosy which befell him as 
a punishment for his crime. A chapel was built over 
the well, and dedicated to St Catherine. This has 
since disappeared. 

This well was formerly in the possession of my 
great-grandfather, who bought the site, on account of 
the extraordinary purity of the water, and established 
a linen manufactory there. The well still yields a 
copious supply of the purest water, and my father 
remembers that when he was a boy people from the 
town would send for the water on account of its 


uality. 
asta W. J. SCALEs. 
Belvoir House, 
Hornsey Lane, N. 


CAISTOR AND PRETORIUM. 
(No. 129, p. 88.) 
CAISTOR may have been a Roman station, but not an 
itinerary station, and the distance stated shows that it 


cannot be the ancient Pretorium. 
It is plain by the Ordnance Survey that the dis- 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 





tance from York to Caistor, as the crow flies, is 49 
Roman miles, therefore Caistor cannot be Pretorium 
at only 45 miles, the iter distance, from York ; and it 
is also necessary to show where Derventio and Delgo- 
vitia are on the route. But it is not difficult to point 
out three places which answer to Derventio, Delgo- 
vitia, and Pretorium, all at the exact distances given 
by Antonius in Iter I., and at spots where Roman 
remains have been found to confirm them as localities 
to be depended upon. These three places are Stam 
ford Bridge, Fimber, and Flamborough, and it will 
be seen that this route lies in line with a portion of 
Iter II., between York and Manchester. This may 
be considered very strong, if not conclusive evidence, 
as to the true site of Pretorium. 
H. F. NApPER. 


EDINBURGH. 
(Vol. xxii., p. 136.) 


The word-forms of Edinburgh in the Holyrood 
chartulary are of exceptional, approaching to para- 
mount, importance. It is there, if anywhere, that one 
would expect to find authenticity. Dealing with the 
documents it records, Mr. Miller had said: “Out of 
eight charters in King David’s time, from 1124 to 
1153, Edwinesburg and Edenesburg occur five times, 
and Edeneburg three times.” Hence the remark 
(which I quite admit was insufficiently qualified) in 
my critique, that in the oldest charters the name is 
spelt oftener with the s than without it. These s 
spellings in David’s day do not stand alone, nor are 
they confined to the Holyrood chartulary, in which 
they crop up frequently in the reigns of Malcolm IV. 
and of William the Lion. Although there is a distinct 
and growing tendency to disappearance, the survival 
of the form in even a round dozen of charters of the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries constitutes a problem 
of which the place-name student should show himself 
conscious, S’s are like other things, they don’t 
generally come by chance. 

I reserved my opinion on the etymology of Edin- 
burgh, except that I believed Mr. Miller’s argument 
was not conclusive, and did not effectually disprove 
the derivation it assailed. The subject is of historical 
interest, and Mr. Miller is welcome to the following 
suggestion should he again be dealing with it at any 
future time. The s and the Edwin may perhaps be 
explained as a bit of popular etymology like the g 
that transformed the northern parish of Kynedore, 
Kinedar, or Kinnedward, into King Edward—a truly 
marvellous place-name for Scotland! That Edwins- 
burgh is an effort of ignorant, would-be learned popular 
etymology is not an unreasonable view, although there 
is a heavy case against it. The authority of the Holy- 
rood chartulary and of its corroborations is certainly 
not to be set aside with a light heart. There are 
dozens of places in England and Scotland whose 
names have the genitival s sometimes, and sometimes 
dispense with it. These are almost invariably from 
personal names. Examples from the thirteenth cen- 
tury are Roberdestone, now Roberton ; Oswaldeskirk, 
now Oswaldkirk ; Ayleford, now Aylesford ; Tatin- 
ton, now Tattingston; Rugeleslegh, now Rugeley ; 
Dickleswurthe, now Dickleborough. Towns named 








from rivers usually have not the possessive s, though 
occasionally it appears. Thus Eden as a stream- 
name gives both Edenshead and Edentown, and I 
rather think Edenstown, too. The ways of rivers are 
a trifle peculiar. My last remark is, that if it be 
assumed that Edwinsburgh was the primitive word— 
in other words, if we accept the evidence from Holy- 
rood as sound—then there is no phonetic or gramma- 
tical difficulty in the view that Edenburgh, Edinburgh, 
and Edensburgh, would result. The dropping of w 
in such cases happens every day. Maxwell, for 
example, always sounds “ Maxel.” An older instance 
of one of these dropped w’s may kill two birds with 
one stone. Seven centuries ago a place in Roxburgh- 
shire bore the name of Lessedewyn, or Lessedwyn— 
meaning, I believe, the Zs, or fortified camp of Edwin. 
Antiquaries have assigned it to King Edwin. That 
matters little, however, for kings’ names make the 
same phonetic progress as those of other folk. After 
passing through various forms, of which Lesudwin is 
one type, the spelling is now settled as Lesudden. 
Instances in that precise shape go back to the thir- 
teenth century. In the adjoining county of Berwick 
is a dry built round tower known as Edinshall. It 
also (see Antiquary, 1882, vol. v., p. 173) has been 
assigned to King Edwin, and its generally accepted 


etymology is Edwin’s hall. 
REVIEWER. 


A STAFFORDSHIRE PULPIT. 


There can be little doubt that the pulpit purchased 
by Mr. Royds is of foreign workmanship, and came 
from the Continent. If this is the case, there is no 
difficulty about the seventeenth-century date. The 
former owner of this carving bought it at Lichfield, 
and is it not possible that the ‘‘ tradition ” that it -was 
once in the cathedral only arose in the proverbially 
fertile imagination of the auctioneer ? , 
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Manuscripts cannot be returned unless stamps are 
enclosed. 


Foreign and Colonial contributors are requested to 
remember that stamps of their own country are not 
available for use in England. 


It would be well if those proposing to submit MSS. 
would first write to the Editor stating the subject and 
manner of treatment, 


Whilst the Editor will gladly be of any assistance he 
can to archeologists on archeological subjects, he desires 
to remind certain correspondents that letters containing 
queries can only be inserted in the “ ANTIQUARY” if of 
general interest, or on some new subject; nor can 
he undertake to reply privately, or through the 
‘ ANTIQUARY,” to questions of the ordinary nature 
that sometimes reach him. 


Communications for the Editor should be addressed 
“ Antiquary, Barton-le-Street, Malton.” 











